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CHAPTEE I. 

Eradea them, with a bombast circamstance 
Horribly stnff'd with epithets of war I — Othello. 

i have shown how Lord Errington 
condescended at last to woo 
Trenton, and now, in common 
38, we would give a specimen of his 
rival's eloquence — it was a commodity he 
was by no means chary of — if much speak- 
ing and violent language were of account, 
then was our friend Pyke's election secure. 

The Liberal candidate was to make bis 
closing address before the poll, and bo greatly 
had the number of his admirers increased, 
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(Boorer and Jewin were by no means idle, 
and Trenton was giving evidence of pre-Ea- 
phaelite taste, loving ugly things better than 
beautiful ones), that they were considered 
too numerous to be confined under a roof, 
and he was to address them from the balcony 
of the Ship and Turtle ; why that delect- 
able abode should have been so named was a 
mystery, that king of fish had certainly 
never disported his fat and fins in that 
especial hostelrie. 

Pyke's anxieties had not told on him ; 
he looked magnificent, tall and broad, and 
ruddy and hairy, a brawny Esau ; his toilet 
gorgeous, and his jewellery of a richness that 
gave colour to the suspicion his enemies 
entertained of his Hebrew extraction : 
whether he was or was not of the seed 
of Jacob, masculine adornment had been 
•stretched to its Umits by his exuberant 
fancy. 
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He stood in his Committee Boom big and 
confident (Sir Peter looked shrunken and 
small, and evidently wished himself anj^ 
where but where he found himself) ; taking 
now and again surreptitious glances behind 
the curtain at the fast mustering crowd, 
eyeing them as an able general spies the 
gathering forces on the eve of battle. 

"How are you to-day, Mrs, GriflBn?'* 
said Fyke, to a woman who came into the 
room, carrying the inevitable brandy and 
soda — ^the ugliest Hebe it had ever been 
that veteran's misfortune to behold, her 
hair suggestive of the dustbin, and a baby 
in her arms whose features unmistakably 
proclaimed its parent origin, '^ I saw your 
husband yesterday in his shop. (A truly 
industrious worthy man.) I hope, by the 
way, he intends to give me his support?" 
. " Ask him yourself," answered the woman, 
surlily, quite unaffected by his politeness. - 
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" I did/' replied Mr. Pyke, mildly, " and 
he told me he left these things in better 
hands/' bowing over Mrs. Grifl&n's anything 
but fair digitals. "Bless me! — what a 
sweet little cherub ! I wish mine were like 
if' (boldly drawing on his invention). 

"I see no reason why it should not 
be/' 

"Egad! true/' said Pyke; recovering 
his momentary shock. " A beautiful infant ! 
I cannot hope to rival it; and with a 
sensible mother, I need not ask after its 
health." 

" That last shot hit home/' said Jewin, 
as Mrs. Griffin withdrew with a promising 
smile, displaying yellow fangs which had 
quarrelled with each other. 

"Yes, there was never an ugly woman 
yet who was not open to compliments on 
her sense/' And the Hebraic-looking pluto- 
crat stepped out on the red-clothed balcony 
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with the consciousness that not a minute 
had been wasted from the good work. 

Bacon affirms there is nothing like hold- 
ness for the conduct of civil business. With- 
out having heard of that wise man, Pyke 
had instinctively adopted boldness for his 
rule through life. " Audax et fortis " was 
the motto he had taken, and the one he had 
acted up to: and strength with him had 
followed the boldness as easily and naturally 
as night the day. 

Party spirit ran high in Trenton; the 
work of demoralizing the constituency went 
on with vigour, and under the abundant 
supply of stimulants the town began to take 
a very pronounced interest in their yellow 
candidate. Like a woman, who if she does 
give way to evil is sure to out-herod Herod, 
the quiet respectable town was totally 
changed in character — given over to a state 
of frenzied excitement and corruption. 
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Clamours and entreaties, cries and menaces, 
resounded from all sides; seemingly the 
meeting had heen convened for the purpose 
of ascertaining who could bellow the loudest. 
The occasion of the uproar remained un- 
blanched ; a feeling of conscious power sup- 
ported him ; he could still this tumult with 
the cunning of his tongue. 

"Hats off! hats off!" shouted the crowd. 
" Hurrah ! for Pyke — the people's candidate ! 
Give the gent a cheer.'* An expression of 
approval which, while it demonstrated 
forcibly that the Liberals had a " cheering 
majority," yet betrayed strong contrary 
eddies of Conservative opposition. 

" Ladies and gentlemen, I come among 
you a stranger to fight this contest single- 
handed ; and my feelings overpower me 
when I gaze around on your ardent faces, 
and your acclaims sweep like the sweetest 
music over my grateful heart f am not 
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discouraged, my friends, because my op> 
ponent is a fine gentleman, and has a handle 
to his name, for I am one of those who do 
not despair of living to see the House of 
Lords abolished," (" Pestilent snob !'* said 
Sir Peter Grantley, sotto voce.) " For my 
adversary's insinuations, I do not give them 
a thought, nor will I trouble you with many 
words, they are beneath the contempt of any 
thinking man. The character of the gentle- 
man who supports me to-day" (pointing to Sir 
Peter, who writhed under the public notice 
thus induced), " is the best and only refuta- 
tion I shall deign to give of slanders that 
have been got up for a pariy cry. That 
your old and honoured representative is my 
tried and warmest friend, I think you will 
take as hostage for my fitness for the honour 
I now solicit at your hands and hearts. 
True, my valued friend and chairman has 
changed his politics, and it is to his credit 
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that he has seen the error of his ways ; I 
invite you to follow his good example. 
When the Conservatives are in power, im- 
provement is at a standstill : that it is so, 
is a matter of history. And life, fellow 
citizens, is not long enough for us to want 
to go to sleep over this great work of im- 
provement." 

(" How about that there Licensing Hact ?" 
shouted a malcontent in the crowd.) 

The question found a weak spot in Pyke*s 
armour. But he rallied, even turned the 
thrust to advantage. " My friend, you 
have reason to complain. No party can be 
wise at all times : and if you entrust me 
with your interests, my best eflTorts shall be 
used towards altering the Act, and making 
its regulations more satisfactory to the 
country." (Cheers.) " I am not an absti- 
nence man myself, and do not wish to see 
the privileges of others curtailed." (Cheers 
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and laughter.) " In proof, I ask any or all 
of you, friend or foe, to have a glass of beer 
when you have heard me out. I can't spare 
you before. I believe I am permitted to 
oflfer you this much ; if I obeyed the prompt- 
ings of my heart, it would be something 
better worth having." (" Hear ! hear !") 
" For myself, I am a plain man." (" True, 
oh ! Pyke.") Harold thought the voice not 
unlike his pupil's ; and it proceeded from 
Lionel's quarter. 

" I repeat, I am a plain man, with plain 
notions, and I am ready to fight your battles 
with plain words if you will give me a 
commission. It is an article of faith with 
the Conservatives that no good thing can 
come from the people. How long will you 
hold the ladder for them to climb up by ? — 
they only kick you over when they are in 
office." (Groans of assent.) " Eiches and 
poverty were established by the cleverness 
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of one set and the simplicity of the other." 
(Eenewed groans.) " But let me put it to 
you — where would the born gentleman be, 
with his pride and his selfishness and his 
luxury, if the poor man did not cement his 
tyrants' possessions by the sweat of his 
brow P" (Marked sensation.) " And is the 
working-man to obtain no relief from his 
drudgery ? — is not the labourer worthy of 
his hire ? Are the great of the land to 
reap all that accrues from the workman's 
excessive confinement to his labour, con- 
ducted often in impure air ? Are carbonized 
blood, consumption, heada<3he, ignorance, 
and demoralization indispensable to the 
prosperity of the masters ? Are the working 
people to speak only to the taxes when 
they pay them ? Is their voice only to be 
heard in the ringing of the coin they cast 
into the treasury? I say again iVb, ten 
thousand times No f* (Profound sensation.) 
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These sentiments, pumped out apparently 
from his inmost hearty wrought enthusiasm 
to its highest pitch. 

"My friends," he resumed slowly em- 
phatic, when he could again be heard, " the 
people suffer for the faults of the Govern- 
ment, and they continue to suffer because 
they do not know their own power. It is 
your own fault if you are not fully repre- 
sented; you can make the House in fact 
what you please. Englishmen ! rejoice that 
it is so; rejoice, yet be wary, and your 
chains shall be broken. Summon resolution, 
and they shall snap and fall from you : you 
shall conquer the demon of Conservatism 
that would swallow up the masses. Educate 
the people : lift them up, I say, that they 
may see and understand what are the 
privileges they have a right to demand. 
Unity is the onjy real strength; let the 
cause of each man be the cause of the 
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whole, and the cause of the whole be the 
cause of every individual." (Applause.) 
" Men of Trenton, no longer despond ; the 
night is nearly past, the light shines upon 
you." (Laughter.) " / will lead you to 
the land of promise — I will realize the 
dream your souls long for ! What is more 
essential to our well-being than to eat, drink^ 
and sleep ? I am for Tenant Eights, Short 
Hours, Good Wages, and Liberty of Opi- 
nion." (Enormous applause.) " I am not 
afraid to enunciate these doctrines ; you 
know me for a Liberal." (Cries of "No, 
no; Ead, Ead.") "Let us not quarrel 
about titles ; what's in a name ? We are 
met here on the common ground of Trenton 
and patriotism. Call me Eadical— -I am 
proud of it : in other words, I belong to a 
school that is systematic and utilitarian. 
Who has done away witl\ the colossal evil 
of Ignorance? — ^the Liberals! Who has 
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abolished Purchase in the Army? — the 
Liberals 1 Who has sweetened our health 
and our nostrils by attending to the Sewage ? 
— the Liberals ! Who has done justice to 
our sufTering sister Ireland? — again I say 
the Liberah! — ^the party to which, gentle- 
men, I am proiid to say I belong." 

Again he paused, and again his ears were 
saluted with loud prolonged cheering. He 
had unlimited adjectives at command, and 
was besides a master of the blatant 
eloquence so effective at large meetings ; it 
was evident that he had won on the sympa- 
thies of his audience. 

"If you return me, it will be a proof of 
Trenton's determination to judge for itself 
what is best for its constitution. Never try 
to be true to a mistake, but follow the wise 
leading of your old firiend Grantley, and 
come over to the right side of the House. 
Don't allow worn out old traditions to weigh 
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with you. Why have we fought and bled 
for Universal SuflGrage if we are still to be 
led blindfold tilt against our own interests ? 
The Conservatives say Trenton is Conserva- 
tive." (Cries of "No, no.") *' Well, the 
only way is to ask her. I am not afraid. 
Let Trenton decide whether she will have a 
Liberal or not. If she reject the good 
cause, I shall have sacrificed my dearest 
conviction of Trenton's immutable good 
sense. Awake from the darkness of Con- 

■ 

servatism and retrogression; the morning 
luminary appears all the more glorious and 
welcome after the blackness of the shades 
of night. Turn a hopeful face to the 
brighter future that awaits you ; now is the 
time to declare your sentiments — ^the hour 
and the man are here /" (Cheers uproarious.) 
Fyke paused breathless, and mopped his 
forehead, his large diamonded finger glitter- 
ing in the sunbeams. 
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" Lungs carry the day before principles or 
even promises/' said Hamage, with an 
admiring look at Fyke's deep chest and vast 
jaw. 

" That beast will get in after all," replied 
Lionel, in ineffable disgust. 

" I believe he will. Pyke will be a 
political accident; the melancholy product 
of unlimited beer and audacity." 
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" The morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 
The great, the important day, big with the fate of — 
Pyke and Trenton." 

MISTY, raw morning, suggestive 
of autumn and the delights of 
late rising; yet barely did the 
grey dawn chase the black shadows of the 
west, ere the sober inhabitants of the town 
were startled from their slumbers by the 
yells and vocalization of many registered 
voters, who, known to be doubtful or 
adverse ones, had been imbibing politics 
plentifully, and resettling their political 
convictions during the small hours, and 
were now noisily demonstrating their new 
tenets in *' Huzzahs for Pyke, the working- 
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man's candidate I" interspersed by snatches 
of the old favourite — " We wont go home 
till morning/' an ingenuoas promise which 
these dissipated members of society had no 
intention of keeping. In place of retiring 
to the bosoms of their families, their 
numbers increased rapidly untU poUing 
time, eight o'clock, by which hour Trenton 
had put on a rag-fair appearance, a 
strangely varied rabble having collected : 
young men, gaily dressed, with hats on 
one side, drawing inspiration for their 
harmonious whistlings from the bright 
eyes that glanced from every available 
window and balcony; individuals who 
bore Hebrew origin impressed on their 
strongly-marked visages (the energetic Jew 
must have his finger in every pie) ; men, 
women, and children of every form and 
i^e ; dirty habiliments, calamitous poverty, 
and grimy-faced, work-a-day aspect, pre- 
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ponderating over the well-apparelled portion 
of the mob. 

These ragamuffins were discussing the 
affairs of the nation with wonderful intel- 
ligence; each could explain all that had 
been hinted at in Parliament, knew what 
the session projected, were even acquainted 
with the innermost secret the Prime 
Minister fondly flattered himself was locked 
in his own breast. Now and again a 
vehicle drove by in all the prosperity of 
carriage company, scattering these muddy 
politicians, and endangering the limbs of 
the younger generation. 

Some enterprising creatures were doing 
a brisk trade in ginger-beer and bottled 
stout ; and there was a handy display of 
very French-looking eggs, this last delicacy 
probably provided with ulterior views. 

Mysterious persons, not of the town, 
und 8ober^ were observed to accost many a 
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doubtful ribandless voter, and in the course 
of conversation showed a strange readiness 
to back the Conservative candidate at heavy 
odds. As the Liberal's chance was con- 
sidered to be the healthier of the 'two, the 
bet was usually accepted ; and as the free 
and inwardly one booked his wager he 
felt his hitherto divided mind strengthened, 
and inwardly resolved that nothing should 
prevent hia plumping for Pyke ; he would 
do his best, to pocket these odds. 

What a day Trenton was having! An 
election is madman's holiday, the English- 
man's prerogative, but one the Trentonians 
had not understood the art of enjoying 
until educated in the delights by the artful 
Pyke and his minions. Nothing that could 
insure success had been neglected: plenty 
of Liberal beer going to tickle the under- 
standing; bands of music to please the 
ear ; the " Marseillaise " and " Eob Roy 
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Macgregor '' played simultaneonslj in a 
bewildering but still wonderfully inspi- 
riting style; while brilliant yellow flags 
flapped from the windows like huge table- 
cloths, and floating on the breeze, the 
inscriptions caught the eye, and fired the 
soul to enthusiasm — " Honour to Pyke ! 
Vote for Pyke !" — " Pyke for ever ! Pyke, 
huzzah !" 

Thus the forenoon wore away. Polling 
went on with great steadiness and some 
amount of propriety, the Blues being 
allowed free ingress to the hall where the 
votes were being recorded. Then came a 
whisper that the Blues had it — ^were much 
ahead. 

Pyke drove by just as the dread" report 
got about, and his presence inspiriting his 
supporters, several half-tipsy Orangemen 
staggered into the hall, where they occupied 
as much time as possible in signing the 
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paper; while others lurched against the 
doorway, filling the entrance, and prevent- 
ing the ingress of the Blues. The latter 
were not prepared to stand this treatment, 
and several free fights occurred, in which 
both parties signally distinguished them- 
selves ; these little relaxations necessarily 
somewhat interfering with the business of 
recording the votes. 

To see the working-man, the accredited 
householder, reeling about, quarrelling, 

smashing each other's prominent features, 
swearing and drinking, made Harold — 

who had come in to see the fun — reflect 

that it was an unpropitious process by 

which to choose our legislators. And yet 

the result, as a fact, is not bad; the 

Britisher, even in his cups, enjoying his 

favourite holiday, knows what he is doing, 

and generally chooses the lesser of the 

Bvils presented to his discrimination. 
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As the bpurs crept on they were more 
distinctly consecrated to drinking and riot ; 
few were content vrith sober walking pro- 
gression. " Vote for Pyke !" " Plump for 
Errington!" were shouted in every conceiv- 
able key, with additions of doggrel and 
other embellishments, to a flying accom- 
paniment of eggs and bags of flour. 

Three o'clock came ! half-past three ! The 
excitement culminated, the crowding and 
pushing of the throng becoming more in- 
tense. The contest was known to be a 
close one; Pyke and Errington had kept 
neck and neck, first one creeping forward, 
then the other. Lord Errington had scarcely 
shown himself, riding once through the 
town, while Pyke had not disdained to 
cheer his supporters frequently by his pre- 
sence. There was no getting over the fact 
that the place had always returned a Con- 
servative ; but then Sir Peter Grantley was 
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influential, a large householder who carried 
many a tenant with him in his change of 
politics, landlords still possessing a certain 
subtle powerful influence. Sir Peter had 
pledged his interest to support Pyke, and 
although the man was abhorrent to him, he 
honestly did his best to secure his return ; 
he must drink the bitter cup his folly had 
filled to the dregs. Besides, Pyke was so 
sharp; he would be sure to discover any 
lukewarmness, and the retribution of 
" Arethusa Min«" would fall on his devoted 
silly old head. How he quailed at the 
thought of his watery love ! 

Shortly before four o'clock, Jewin's and 
Boorer's last tactic came into play. They 
had held back a select body of Orangemen, 
who, in a burst of attachment that must 
have been gratifying to Pyke had he wit- 
nessed it, combined to make a sudden and 
unaccountable rush to the poll. The ruse 
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succeeded admirably. The officials worried 
and overwhelmed by their riotoos conduct, 
the last precious half hour was wasted; 
scarcely a dozen signed, whilst many a 
Conservative was hindered from going in. 
Inexorable time went on ; the high church 
steeple boomed four o'clock, and with it 
knelled Errington's defeat. 

The crowd waited upwards of an hour for 
the event. 

Close of the poll — 

Mr. Morell Pyke 705 

Viscount Errington 673 



Majority for Mr. Morell Pjke . . 32 

Deafening cheers greeted the announce- 
ment. The bravoes that came in a vast 
acclaim as from a single mouth testified 
that Fyke was the passing idol of the 
many-headed one. That gentleman at once 
mounted on a bench, and returned his 
thanks. 
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" I can only say, my friends, that this is 
the proudest day of my life, in that you have 
honoured me so far as to make me your 
representative. Tou have given me a cer- 
tificate of character" — (a voice, " Not before 
you wanted one!") Loud and continued 
laughter greeted this sally. — ** Gentlemen, 
I am, as you see, overcome by these marks 
of your confidence — a confidence that I will 
strive to the utmost to deserve. Gentlemen, 
my feelings are — I — I — thank you." He 
here applied his handkerchief in a masterly 
style, giving a suspicion of sentiment, and 
straightway like a wise man subsided into 
silence and his hotel. 

Lord Errington harangued his supporters 
in more stately fashion from the portico of 
the Lion. His defeat had left him calm, 
self-possessed, impassive as ever; he seemed 
too well bred to have a desire on any sub- 
ject. That any borough in its senses could 
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have rejected so faultless a being was in- 
credible ! His attire alone showed consum- 
mate genius ; it spoke eloquently in the sit 
of his collar, proclaimed itself in the crease- 
less pantaloons, in the gently curled hat 
which he held lightly in his hand : the very 
tone of his voice was superfine ; no bur- 
geois excitation in its well-modulated, dis- 
tinct utterances. 

" Conservatives of Trenton, I thank you. 
Those among you who have redeemed your 
pledges to me, I thank you. I cannot con- 
ceal from myself that I numbered more 
friends yesterday ; but in that they are less 
numerous, those that remain to me are the 
more valuable. It is idle to peevishly 
repine at the verdict of the borough ; but 
whether in or out of office, I hope to earn 
your esteem. The result of the poll has 
surprised me. I did not think you would 
choose a stranger, and desert the pnnci- 
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pies under the banner of which Trenton 
has grown and flourished." (Cries of 
" Bribery.") 

" Yes ; underhand means and claptrap 
speaking have been largely employed. Tou 
will find their worth, or rather their worth- 
lessness. The progression and welfare of 
the working classes is a matter as near to my 
heart as it can possibly be to my rival's. 
He has the cry on his lips; but are in- 
tegrity and honour in his heart ? Beware 
of the bad shepherd who leads the sheep 
astray ; who aims at power only to use it 
for his own ends; who cries aloud for 
changes. When the agitator's voice alone is 
heard, Government is overthrown. I came 
forward because I regarded it as my duty. 
I have fought the battle, and the result 
declared, I take my leave, with grateful 
thanks to those among you who gave me 
their support." (" We will have you in yet.") 



f 



" And wliat if, in the words of the old 

song, I make answer — 

Tlio8e who will not when they may, 
When they will tiiey Bhall have nay." 

Bnt the Dove's half-arch tone and affable 
smile took from the apparent ungracious- 
ness of the couplet. 

"At any rate, I need not refuse an 
honour I have failed to achieve. I have a 
firm conviction that right will triumph at 
last, and that we shall yet see the right 
man in the right place." 
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Among mankind, while some with steady view, 
One constant course of darling vice pursue, 
Most others float along the changing tide. 
And now to virtue, now to vice they glide. 

HE toil and turmoil and excitement 
of the election were over, and Pyke 
seated on the pinnacle of his 
ambition. How long he would remain there 
was a question, fiumours were rife that a 
petition had already been lodged in the 
proper quarter to unseat him for bribery. 
Be that as it may, the new M.P. had taken 
his departure for the presumed scene of his 
future labours and successes. Nothing dis- 
poses us more strongly to be lenient to others 
as being in good humour with ourselves, and 
Pyke, in recognition of Sir Peter's loyal 
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assistance, granted him a reprieve, repre- 
senting that City syren, " Arethusa Mine," 
in brighter and more reassuring colours to a 
mind only too willing to be blinded. Sir 
Peter had arrived at a critical juncture in his 
moral career. To be honest or not honest 
was a vital point which he had now virtually 
to decide. Should he give up the mania for 
speculation, make the best of his losses, and 
deliver himself from a thraldom that he 
found intolerable ? His eyes gleamed and 
his step grew jaunty at the glad thought; 
but misgivings overcast the bright picture. 
Pyke's enormous predatory capacity had 
hopelessly enchained him. He might strug- 
gle, but he could never get free. No, he 
had no choice but to give himself up to the 
stream on which he already floated help- 
lessly. Sorrowful reflections on past errors 
would not mend them; reflections were 
maddening. 
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He thought almost savagely strangers 
must take care of themselves — those born to 
be robbed will be robbed. Had he not, too, 
been a sufferer ? He was even inclined to 
blame the scruples that prevented his closing 
at once with Pyke's seductive offer to pro- 
mote an imaginary railway. The fanciful 
creation once conceived by that masterly 
brain would be carried through whether he 
abetted it or not. And wh^ should not he, 
hitherto a heavy loser through his simplicity 
and honesty, profit as well as another? 
What good would his life do him, was his 
inward despairing groan, if he lost the 
respect of his fellow-creatures, if it were 
discovered that he had been playing ducks 
And drakes with his property ? Henceforth 
he would be a dishonoured demigod, a mark 
of derision for his enemies and melancholy 
pity for hi^ friends. He felt the attraction 
of Fyke's scheme as a dipsomaniac views a 
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brandy bottle in his sane moments. He 
knew it to be baleful, wicked, and self- 
destructive, and yet the thirst for gold had 
got him in possession: recklessness and 
calculation had established the tyranny of 
habit over his mind, and already a conviction 
was strong within him that he should yield 
himself another holocaust to this sapper of 
morality in commerce, this genius of the 
ring of iniquity. 

But a good angel was lifted up for the 
relief of Sir Peter's conscience at its sorest 
need. Harold, without betraying (nor was 
he fully aware of) the condition of affairs, 
managed to inveigh against speculation and 
its train of disasters, follies and wickedness, 
with so much persuasive eloquence, that his 
employer's feeble principles were strength- 
ened and his resolution braced as with a 
tonic, by Harold's healthy philippics. He 
thought highly of the young man's ability 
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and right feeUng, while his confidence in 
his own judgment was lowered — an un- 
pleasant but promising sign, which Harold 
did not fail to utilize for his cure. Our 
friends have much influence in making 
or marring us ; association with a 
noble mind raises a weak character, and 
often determines it for good when it is 
trembling, as it were, in the balance between 
heaven and hell. There is a chorale in every 
breast not utterly abandoned to evil which 
responds to the touch of right, and Sir Peter 
swore to himself (and kept his oath) that he 
would do nothing unbecoming a man of 
honour; that come what might he would 
keep clear of the unholy throng ; he would 
not stain his escutcheon with fraud — fraud 
none the less dastardly because the arm of 
the law cannot reach to punish. 

He had no suspicion that his weakness 
had been penetrated ; he judged his secret 
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to be still his own, or Harold would not 
have had so easy a task. And it is well 
that we do labour to imprison the knowledge 
of our imperfections in our breasts as a 
traitor whose escape would endanger our 
intellectual superiority, for the desire to 
retain the good opinion of others Is at the 
root of our most commendable actions. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

O, si sic omnia ! 

IA.EOLD could minister to Sir Peter's 
diseased mind, but he could not 
touch his own complaint; the poison 
of love had gained upon him until madness 
seemed ready to grow on any attempt to 
disturb its empire. In spite of doubts and 
fears and paroxysms of self-upbraidings, he 
had never before experienced a happiness so 
rare and intense; all time, prior to his 
comifag to Grantley, appeared empty, pur- 
poseless, miserable. 

To Sir Peter's fatherly perception, Eunice 
rather disliked Mr. Hamage; they had 
never anything to say to each other — ^never 
sought each other's society ; an involuntary 
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hypocrisy on Harold's part, for except in 
lesson hours, she avoided him naturally but 
effectually; and as he feared to make a 
decided effort, she found it an easy matter. 
With the exception of the bull episode he 
had never been alone with her; they met 
for a moment on the stairs, or out of doors, 
but she always took an opportunity to leave 
him. If asked, she would have been puzzled 
to answer why she shunned him ; she 
scarcely knew why, unless from a spirit of 
girlish perversity ; she felt that he wanted 
her to stay, therefore she made a point of 
departing. 

At first this caprice and avoidance did not 
trouble him ; his love was mild and timid ; 
content with a word, feeding on a look. 
Then as the days went by, adding fresh 
stores to his love, it became a pain to tell it 
to her. She was apparently unconscious as 
a baby; no tremors, no flushings to give 
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him hope that he was understood : he was 
in a state of perpetual irritation, longing for 
some sign of inclination from her. He was 
quite ready to hurl himself into matrimony— 
but she ? He could not risk banishment for 
a mere chance, and he could not judge what 
she felt, the inconsistencies of her manner 
ever leading him astray. (Edipus himself 
could not have read the riddle of the girl's 
heart. 

He was waiting in the schoolroom; it 
was behind her time, but she never missed 
her lesson. Perhaps she knew that he was 
alone, and would not come. The next 
minute his suspense ended. 

"Where is Leo, Mr. Harnage?" asked 
Eunice, her step arrested and half turning as 
if to flit away. Lady Grantley had not 
resumed the duties of duenna, though she 
could no longer plead visitors. 

" Sir Peter sent for him a few minute^ 
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ago ; he will be back presently" (a per- 
version-Sir Peter's plain message had been 
that Lionel was to drive with him into 
Trenton), and his eyes spoke the entreaty 
his tongue dared not utter, beseeching her 
to remain. Beassured, she came forward, 
though with a somewhat shy, forced 
manner, and sat down on the opposite side 
of the table, and went through her tasks 
with laudable diligence ; not a look did she 
spare from her books. He began to think 
the sums were his only hope. 

She was a pretty sight in her simple 
brown hoUand gown, and hair waving over 
her rounded forehead, gathered back in care- 
less curls showing the pink ears ; her eyes 
fixed intently on her book, her rosy lips 
moving unconsciously, and her brow assum* 
ing an expression of intense application. 

Harold was studying her as intently ; his 
elbows on the table, and both hands 
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rumpling his hair— hair that was at aU 
times above the suspicion of pomatum, with 
ehqrt curls, and so thick that a parting was 
seldom perceptible, except on sta,te occasions, 
when great exertion procured a fleeting and 
shadowy imitation of one. What would he 
not give to read his companion's thoughts ! 
that silent ever-flowing stream which some- 
times betrays its turns and bends in words, 
or yet more subtly in looks. He could only 
see her long lashes ; the eyes that generally 
flashed their light readily enough remained 
steadily downcast. He looked at her, and 
began to find himself incapable of subject- 
^g his fierce and increasing passion to the 
government of prudence — " The expedition 
of his violent love out-ran the pauser 
reason." 

" That is very well said, Miss Grantley ; 
you are getting a famous Italian scholar." 

"Anything can be taught in a dozen 
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lessons," said she, saucily, holding up both 
her hands, and making pretence to count on 
her fingers. " And let me see, I have had 
more than double that number." 

" Yes, I think we may be more ambitious. 
GUi arditi hanno la vittoria," he muttered. 

" Translate that," said she, imperiously ; 
" although you do praise my progress, I do 
not understand." 

" It is my motto — 'Victory to the daring !' 
Do you know that Eunice is Greek for fair 
victory ?" 

" Have all names meanings? What does 
your name, Harold, mean ?" 

" It is Saxon for champion," he replied, 
in a voice that sounded thick and unsteady 
— it was the first time he had heard her say 
his name. 

She glanced up in wonderment at his 
disturbed tones. 

" Where is that Dante you were showing 
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me?" he asked, over-mastering his agitation, 
and encouraged by a tremulous something 
in her manner. 

"Here, in this drawer, Mr. Harnage, 
rising readily, as if glad to do some- 
thing. 

" I should like you to read a little from 



it; 

" How nice ! I am so tired of those 
stupid fables. I like something fresh." 

" I think I must ask you to come here ; 
Dante is difficult Italian," striving, and with 
success, to make his tone commonplace and 
indifferent. 

"So I have heard," said Eunice, inno- 
cently, and complying with his suggestion 
to sit by him. " * Divina Commedia !' I 
thought it was stuffed with horrors." 

" Yes ; its only claim to the title must 
be that it begins in perplexity and misery, 
and ends in sunshine. Dante fell in love 
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with Beatrice, his destined angel, when 

« 

only nine years old/' 

" A very precocious boy !*' 

*' She died soon after she grew to woman- 
hood, leaving Dante anguished at her loss. 
He is supposed to visit hell, and behold- 
ing the unhappy spirits and their awful 
punishments, his own grief is overpowered 
in their sufferings; his lost Beatrice flies 
to meet him, and they soar together to 
heaven." 

" Then it ends well," said Eunice, sigh- 
ing; ''but I should prefer a little happi- 
ness for them in this world first." 

He liked . to interest her, for then her 
dark eyes, glowing with enthusiasm, were 
nused to hi& 

''Please find some very easy part, Mr. 
Hamage. But this is not easy. I shall 
not read it," glancing in strong disap- 
proval at the story of "Frfmcesca di 
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Rimini." And her lip curled, and her 
eyes filled with laughing malice. She had 
no reason for her objection, but made it 
half in mirth to annoy the Dominie. 

"I think you will be able to under- 
stand it," he persisted, in his grave, ten- 
der voice, and re-opening the book she 
had pettishly closed. He dared not talk 
of love, she would have been scared at 
the word, but he would practise a lover's 
wile, make the story of another tell the 
tale he longed yet feared to hint him- 
self. 

" Begin here, Miss Grantley." 

She obeyed his tone of quiet authority. 
The feminine virtues of a retiring kind, 
timidity and self-postponement, were seen 
in Eunice through a transparent veil of 
archness and gaiety. Sometimes she seemed 
quite a woman, at others a mere child, 
sporting ifi careless merriment on the turn 
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bid stream of life that soon must hurry her 
—who knows where ? 

" Noi leggiavamo tm giomo per diletto, 
Di Lancilotto, come Amor lo strinse : 
Soli eravamo, e senza alcun sospetto 
Per piu fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura, e scolorocci '1 viso." 

"That soft bastard Latin, which melts 
like kisses from a female mouth," is the 
language of love ; soft and flowing, it 
harmonizes with the emotions. 

"Translate that," said Harold, gently. 
The tumult of his blood had subsided 
directly she came and sat by him; he 
now only felt the perfect content, the 
delicious enervation of the senses that 
he always experienced when she was near 
to him. 

" It is too difficult." 

" Shall I translate it for you ?" he asked, 
softly, .^ . 
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" For our pleasure we were one day reading 
Of Lancelot, and how love held him fast : 
We were alone, and free from all distrust, 
And many times our eyes were made to meet 
By that perusal, and our cheeks turned pale." 

Harold paused and looked at her, but 
her attention was fixed on the page, though, 
from what he could see of the drooped face, 
it was anything but pale. 

" Now continue — here." 

She resumed docilely — 

" Ma solo un punto fu quel che vinse. 
Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante. 
La bocca mi bacio tutto tremante.'* 

One glance at the flushed cheek, 
the quivering eyelashes, and curls so 
near his shoulder, and poor Harold, too, 
was vanquished. As he read of the de- 
sired smile, and how by such a lover 
it was kissed, he suddenly stooped his 
mouth, and touched her little hand as it 
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Silence is the greatest of persecutions; the Saints 
were never silent. — ^Pascal. 

OT much to his surprise, no Miss 
Grantley appeared at luncheon. 
Mr. Harnage felt guilty, and 
hoped that she managed to get some 
support somehow. He mooned about all 
that afternoon, but saw and heard nothing 
of her. He comforted himself in the 
thought that they must meet at dinner, and 
he prepared a moving little petition for 
pardon, only hoping for courage and oppor- 
tunity to deliver it. Disappointment 
awaited him ; she had gone to the Bectory 
the evening. It was a new engagement. 
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Lionel casually said ; she went self-invited. 
He had driven her from her home ! 

The Rector had a son, a gawky youth who, 
given time, would surely blossom into a long- 
coated High Church curate ; our hero must 
have been reduced to a pitch of imbecility 
to suffer jealousy on such small provocation. 

After dinner he went out, walked to the 
parsonage, hovered about^ and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing Eunice escorted to the 
carriage by the gawky youth, and depart 
well-shawled for home. 

The next morning Harold awaited twelve 
o'clock impatiently; he was restless and 
irritable, as Lionel found to his cost — being 
in love had not improved his temper. But 
that hour came, and one o'clock struck 
coldly on his heart, and still no Eunice. 
He was desolate without her ! — ^how could 
he put matters right? The project of 
writing a letter imploring forgiveness flitted 
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across his mind more than once, but was 
dismissed as being too decided a proceeding 
and only likely to deepen the offence. 

Late in the afternoon, he was lying full 
length on the grass in a shady nook, just 
out of sight of the house, when he was 
startled by the approach of a gorgeous 
vision; a strange lady magnificently costumed 
and Miss Grantley. His natural shyness 
prompted a retreat ; he had half plunged 
into a friendly thicket of laurustinus and 
sweetbriar, unheedful of the stabs his 
hands and legs were receiving from the 
latter — ^then he turned. This visitor, 
albeit enveloped in richest raiment, count- 
less yards of eau-de-nil silk, laces, flounces, 
feathers, and furbelows, was, he reflected, 
nothing to him ; she was, though somewhat 
overpowering, even a friendly circumstance. 
He would meet and accost Eunice; she 
must answer in common politeness before a 
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third person ; he would' take the occasion 
to break through the awful veil of silence 
that had fallen between them. 

"Who is this most unexpected Stre- 
phon ?" inquired Lady Verschoyle, as Harold 
emerged into sight and walked towards 
them. 

" Lionel's tutor," replied Eunice, shortly. 

" Ah ! yes, of course, I recognise him ; a 
very interesting specimen of the genus, and 
he has no notion of eflFacing himself after 
the manner of his class." 

Harold bowed and stood before them, 
while Miss Grantley, with an annoyed 
haughty air, made as though she would 
pass on. Wretched tutor ! In the pained 
wistful expression of his grey eyes, in the 
one anxious look he gave her, he had 
betrayed his secret to the practised Lady 
Verschoyle. 

" Do not forget that you come to us on 
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Thursday, Mr. Harnage," said she, shaking 
hands cordially. 

" Ton are very kind,*' he answered, ab- 
stractedly. Eunice's head was turned aside ; 
she stood a few paces off digging a hole 
industriously to the peril of her parasol tip. 

** Have you heard the conclusion of — of 
Eip's latest adventure, Miss Grantley ?" he 
stammered. " The wanderer has returned ; 
he arrived this afternoon, draggled and 
bleeding, in the custody of an enraged 
farmer, making vicious protestations of 
acquaintance with his enemy — 
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" On whose poultry Eip had, I suppose, 
been levying an unconscionably heavy tax ?" 
asked Lady Verschoyle. 

" Yes ; Eip had not managed to indulge 
his murderous inclinations with his usual 
cunning, and being detected in the act, had 
received grievous stripes. Lionel is most 
indignant at the treatment of the bird." 
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Again Harold looked at Eunice with all 
a lover's anxiety, and again he did not 
escape Lady Verschoyle's observation. 

" Rip well deserves his punishment," said 
Eunice, with unwonted severity, addressing 
the remark so pointedly to LadyVerschoyle, 
and turning her back on Harold, that the 
poor fellow, lifting his hat, was fain to pass 
on baffled and miserable ; it was plain he had 
offended past forgiveness. He had bestowed 
such scanty attention on Lady Verschoyle, 
he could scarcely expect that dazzling 
ornament of the Peerage to notice him, 
should fate throw him again in her way. 

" That tutor of your brother's seems a 
dreamy sort of person ; has he always been 
so ? or is it a new disease — love perhaps?" 

Eunice started and became very red. 

** That is the usual complaint at his age. 
He looks careworn as a Prime Minister or a 
lover.' 
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'* He is dull^but he has family troubles, and 
may be in love, to crown his misfortunes." 

This hypothesis, though ventured in an 
ingenuous tone, did not deceive her com- 
panion. Eunice's troubled, averted face told 
much to Lady Verschoyle, a dame who was 
wont to leap to her conclusions on small 
premises. 

"The Dominie, with his handsome face 
and interesting misfortunes, is, I. see, a 
humble adorer, and being your first, you are 
considerably embarrassed. You will take 
this sort of thing more easily when you have 
a score." 

Eunice looked up in desperation, and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

" It is very disagreeable to have always 
following one a man who " 

" Qui vous fait des grands yeux, comme 
9a," said Lady Verschoyle, illustrating her 
speech in a way that showed some histrionic 
ability. 
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"And who always looks supplicating — 
like this, as if demanding alms," said Eunice, 
heartlessly following suit to the acting with 
a pout. ' 

" Brava ! Play like that next week and I 
promise you a success. I suppose I ought 
to go in and see Lady Grantley." 

" She is not at home. I am the sole 
representative of the family energies." 

"Your belle-mfere is a curious person," 
said Lady Verschoyle, reflectively ; " so 
sparing of speech and abstracted, she is 
like an island, living for herself alone. I 
always feel that she looks upon her sur- 
rounding fellow- creatures as a contrary 
element to be combated to the utmost." 

" We must remember that she is ' a 
stranger within our gates,' " said Eunice, 
gravely. 

"Well, little one" (her ladyship was a 
good three inches shorter than Eunice), " I 
must be going. And you will come to- 
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morrow. Bring Lionel ; he will be a com- 
panion for you. Mr. Hamage's is a short 
part; it will not be necessary for him to 
rehearse yet. I think Lord Errington will 
be with us." Do you know him ?" 

"No. Is he really such a conquering hero? 

" I can only judge by results. He is 
positively adored by the sex he has so affec- 
tionately decimated." 

At dinner that day Miss Grantley scarcely 
spoke, and Harold's scanty remarks, as far 
as she was concerned, were met by absolute 
silence. Once her glance chanced to meet 
his, and the proud look that swept over her 
face chilled him ; yet when she left the room, 
at the risk of drawing Sir Peter's attention, 
he got up to open the door for her. 

" Why did you not come to lessons this 
morning? Are you well?" said he, so 
tremulously it assumed the form of a plaint 
rather than a question. 
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"Quite well, thank you," she replied, 
coldly. " I am tired of learning." 

He could not sleep. Worse again when 
another morning went by, and still she did 
not relent. 

" Eunice's got a lazy fit — just like girls 
they never keep up anything long," said 
Lionel, who noticed his tutor's depression, 
and, in his way, tried to comfort him. " She 
is full of her parties and gaiety. We are 
going to dine with the Verschoyles to-night. 
They are going to rehearse. Nicey is the 
heroine, and Errington the hero. He marries 
her in the play." 

" Coming events," said Harold, sig- 
nificantly, and with the liking-to-stab- 
oneself feeling. 

He felt more dispirited than ever. How 
mad was his love? How could he hope to 
be anything to her, he, with absolutely 
nothing to ofier? It was wrong even to 
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attempt to gain her love ; certainly under- 
taking that hopeless enterprise had hurt 
only himself. And trying to extract con- 
solation from this dreary source, he betook 
himself to his room to write to his uncle 

» 

that " he thought he had had enough of 
teaching, and he wished to go abroad, in any 
capacity, and was ready to accept any post, 
however small." He had a feverish desire 
to put the sea between himself and Eunice ; 
he feared that nothing less wide and flowing 
would quench his longing to be with her. 
He would destroy the passion he found it 
impossible to subdue ; he would leave 
Grantley by his own act and deed; she 
evidently disliked him, and it was therefore 
plainly his duty to relieve her of his presence ; 
and acting under this conviction, he went 
out and posted his letter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

She knew, 
For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 
Was darkened by her shadow. — Byron. 

OW I wish that I were not a 
woman !" said Eunice, who, in 
the course of a fraternal confab 
held in the drawing-room, showed an incli- 
nation to be argumentative. 

" Why ?" inquired Leo, languidly curious 
(it was eighty degrees in the shade). 

"I will tell you why — because all the 
chances are against us. Does not every one 
agree in saying that Love is the only sen- 
timent that sweetens the bitter pill of ex- 
istence ? Well ! if a girl is plain, or only 
tolerable looking, she perhaps never succeeds 
in awakening love, or at least not where she 
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would desire to be successful. Even at her 
best, if a girl be very pretty, her influence 
is fleeting as her thirty summers. No man 
would trouble himself to have serious feel- 
ing for a woman past thirty !" 

" Nicey, a female who chops logic is a — 
a monstrosity in petticoats. Besides, it is 
too hot for this sort of discussion.'* 

But she heeded not Leo's faint expos- 
tulation. 

" Now man — horrid, unfair man ! how- 
ever ugly the creature may be, need not 
despair of success in love's flowery paths ; 
and if disposed may pursue his conquests 
until he is sixty. Just double our chances ! 
Life is altogether a frightful invention for 



us women." 



" You need not complain ; your prospects 
are fairish, and you are losing no time, 
beginning before you are out of the school- 
room. I am ashamed of you V* said Lionel, 
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virtuously indignant, as Eunice hung her 
head, the fire that animated her manner 
suddenly subsiding at this flank move- 
ment. 

" What can you mean ?" her tones meek 
and conciliating. 

" Mean ? "That you are mean to let my 
poor young tutor get spoony upon you, I 
suppose with a view to getting your hand 
in. Tou look upon it as part of your 
education, no doubt," said Leo, ironically. 
" But although it may be sport to you, it 
may be death to him. You laugh and jeer 
at him, encouraging him all the while. 
Don't think that I am blind to your artful 
ways, although I am a boy r 

And Lionel looked elfishly knowing, 
sitting on the arm of the sofa with legs 
doubled up, his head on one side, and a 
diabolical leer distorting a face that could 
not afford such tricks. 
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" What a rattling plague you are !" said 
she, angrily, her cheeks putting the some- 
what faded crimson tablecloth to shame. 

" You may well blush, Miss.' 

" You know that I blush at anything, 
or nothing," raising her hands as if wishful 
to take vengeance on her telltale cheeks. 

" I can only account for Harnage's sun- 
dry fluctuations in disposition and temper 
by supposing hira to be in love," said her 
brother, solemnly. " ^you have anything 
to do with the extreme length my tasks 
have lately assumed, I will trouble you not 
to do it again — thaCs aU.^* 

** Oh, yon bad Lionel !" she exclaimed, 
more cheerfully. "This accusation is the 
result of your own laziness. Poor Mr. 
Hamage ! and when he is labouring to 
make study easy for an ungrateful, idle 

Ungrateful and idle yourself," said Leo, 
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out of patience with his sister's duplicity. 
"Don't attempt to whiten yourself by 
blackening me. If this cramming is to go 
on, I shall be a prodigy of learning" — (in 
tones of ineffable self-pity) — "a pheno- 
menon, as bad in my way as an overfed 
pig, or a prize ox. I am getting cleverer 
and cleverer every day. I can't help it. 
Harnage is forcing me, and it grows upon 
me." 

"You certainly are too clever for me," 
said Eunice, smiling. 

"And I am to have my tendencies de- 
signedly encouraged? I am to continue to 
be forced into a monster of learning, like 
a gigantic carrot or a pretematurally swelled 
swede ?" asked Lionel, indignantly, and 
rising superior to choice similes. 

" And what may / have to do with this 
melancholy state of things ?" said she, with 
an innocent air of inquiry. 
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" Everything. I tell you, you have made 
Hamage wretched," said Lionel, impres- 
sively, "because in your caprice you have 
chosen to absent yourself. He is not like 
the same fellow/' 

" What nonsense you talk !'* her voice 
quavering and uncertain. 

" He's a decent chap enough, and I like 
him better than I thought ever to like a 
coach; but really I must speak to the 
governor. My spirits are not so effervesc- 
ing that I can stand such a companion. 
He sits like a statue, not saying a word, 
but looking at the door and sighing, and 
gives me double tasks ! Hang it all ! I 
shall give up being virtuous; it don't 
pay," said Lionel, loftily, his warmth in- 
creasing as he thought on his injuries. " / 
can't and wont stand it !" 






CHAPTER VII. 



Is there any other seat of the Divinity than the 
earth, the sea, the air, the heavens, and virtue ? Why 
then do we seek a God beyond ? He is whatever you 
see, He is wherever you move. 




HCEBUS drives his steeds high in 
the heavens, and from their 
bright manes shakes a light in- 
effable—sunshine everywhere ! — full, wide, 
and far — for Summer, in the glow of her 
warm maturity, wears a garment of cloud- 
less blue. A glorious harvest day ! a 
singing bird on every bough; noiseless 
butterflies and droning bees flitting amid 
the flowers ; the ruminating animals peace- 
fully oblivious of the coming knife ; the 
fruit gardens, eager to yield the luscious 
plums and rosy apples ; and - cornfields, 
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waving their yellow wealth. Some of the 
crops have already felt the curved embrace 
of the sickle, and lie gathered in handsome 
close-bound shocks ; some less mature, 
rustle and wave merrily in the breeze, 
exulting in their youth, and as if whispering 
with one another in joy and gratitude of 
the Giver of this fresh return of plenty. 

Harold was not insensible to the beauty 
of the day. This protecting power that 
wraps us all — the love that cares for all 
created things — even for the sparrows — 
watched over him also. He had done 
wrong, in will at least, and it was well no 
harm had come of it except to himself; 
and he deserved a good sharp heartache for 
his folly and presumption, to say nothing 
of his deceit. He could bear his pain; 
happily broken hearts are a myth. He 
would go away, and forget her, shake off 
this sweet thraldom. A man who gives 
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himself up to love becomes effeminate, unfit 
for work, a mere sigher and dreamer of 
vain dreams. 

He was profoundly dissatisfied with him- 
self ; he was a trifler — a bitter reflection 
for a man of talent and education. In an 
intellectual point of view he was lowered 
to the daily grinding at Virgil and 
Xenophon suitable to the capacity of a lad 
of twelve; while his moral condition was, 
living in a state of duplicity and indulgence 
of a feeling he could not approve in his 
sane moments ; such a life, full of by- 
ways and hypocrisies, was unendurable, and 
he ought to hail release from it at any 
cost. 

Harold had posted his letter, and come 
back in this improved state of mind; he 
felt better, stronger, less like an enervated 
madman than he had done since he yielded 
to her influence. He imagined he could 
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say with Eousseau : " C est le chemin des 
passions qui m'a conduit a la philosophie." 
But it is not so easy to relinquish a passion 
when it has once taken a hold. 

As he lingered under the grateful shadow 
of some trees, he saw the flutter of a white 
garment, and a light came into his eyes, 
and his face glowed as it had not done 
during his long, hot walk. 

liunice flitted over the lawn — she was 
approaching ! The girl had a pretty way of 
moving, restless yet graceful, as though her 
limbs were filled with ever-glinting, never- 
resting quicksilver. Her health was so per- 
fect that mere existence with her was a 
delight which overflowed in a joyousness of 
spirit that would not let her tread the 
earth in sober matter-of-fact fashion. 

He had been so pained by her avoidance 
that his first impulse was to turn away— 
his second, to meet her. Such, however. 
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was not her idea ; she was no sooner aware 
of his presence than she tacked about, 
scudding sharply towards the shrubbery. 
He walked quickly ; there would be no harm 
in overtaking her. He could tell of his 
intention to depart, ask pardon for his 
rudeness, perhaps entreat her to resume 
their lessons for the remainder of his stay ; 
their lessons had been so pleasant, she must 
notice their cessation — not as he did, but 
gtill she must notice it. 

Eunice, however, had no intention of 
allowing him an opportunity to say all 
these fine things ; she melted like a fairy 
rather than a woman from his swift pur- 
suing steps, increasing her pace, yet moving 
without apparent exertion. She swam in 
his eyes like a curl of smoke, or a flake of 
down ; her difficulty seemed to be to keep 
the ground. He followed fast, for he was 
desperate, and cared not if he were observed 
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from the house. It was of no use; she 
distanced him, and was soon completely 
lost to his sight in the myriad windings of 
the plantation, that formed a labyrinth of 
which she alone had the clue. 

A tangle of bracken and briar ; hollies in 
their variegated leaves ; the mountain ash, 
brightly clustered with red berries; the 
prickly, close-set sloe, all grew in friendly 
confusion, overshadowed by the lordly pro- 
tection of numerous beech and chestnut 
trees. The noonday heat and dazzling 
sunlit glare could not pierce its shade, and 
snugly ensconced on a moss-covered seat 
Eunice rested after her flight, secure in her 
retreat. 

" The idea of his imagining that he 
could overtake me^ And she laughed a 
low rippling laugh. "I think I know 
better than that, clever as he flatters himself 
he is." 
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Then like a woman, left in undisturbed 
enjoyment of her wicked will, she almost 
repented her triumph and her cruelty. 

" Poor fellow ! how pale and wobegone 
he does look ! I am quite afraid father will 
notice it; he scarcely spoke last evening. 
I suppose I shall have to forgive the poor 
silly creature. What was it Lionel said 
just now ? — ^it makes me hot to think of it. 
^ That he had been so depressed; aU sighs 
at my non-appearance ; that he is very hard 
hit.' Leo actually called him ' a moonstruck 
calf who only studied the heavens in my 
eyes.' Very rude — and what folly! what 
can he see in them ? And Lionel said that 
* it was like his impudence to fall in love 
with his sister, and if he wasn't such a good 
fellow — a regular brick, that he should give 
the pater a hint.^ 

"Well, he deserves it," soliloquized the 
young lady. "His impertinence to make 
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me read that shocking love story, and to 
put the finishing stroke on my hand ! 

She was scarlet at the remembrance. 

"Not that it was altogether disagree- 
able," as she thought of the soft clinging 
touch that had desecrated her hand, and 
which seemed to be with her still like a 
living thing. "But it is very wrong, 
shaking her head solemnly. " I must really 
tell father ; I shall get no end of credit for 
my discretion, even from my lady. And he 
— ^he will be turned away in disgrace ! But 
do I want him to go ? — that is the question." 
She pondered some time, but without 
finding an answer to her satisfaction ; the 
happy face clouded, and the eyes grew 
troubled. She resumed her self-colloquy in 
more pensive frame of mind — "I don't 
think it would be right to interfere with 
Leo's studies ; he is a queer boy, and 
is learning something for the first time, and 
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he would not get on with every tutor. 
And I am getting on nicely, too, with my 
Italian ; it is a delightful language. A 
pity to disarrange our learning unnecessarily 
for such nonsense ! I must teach him to 
be wiser — ^that is clear, and keep him in his 
place. It will be all right then without 
taking extreme measures. I must go now. 
I have wasted a whole hour thinking of the 
monsteTy' the latter epithet qualified by a 
moue so charming that it was a pity the 
subject was not present for audience. " Why, 
it is time to dress ! I wonder who will be; 
there ? Of one thing I am sure, that my 
part has gone out of my head." 

And away she went,' her low song 
chiming in with the drowsy hum of the 
insects. 






CHAPTER VIII. 

A sable cloud 
Turns forth her silver lining on the night. 

AEOLD did not see Eunice again; 
she started early with Lionel for 
Fairfields, a nine miles drive from 
Grantley. It was a dull dinner without 
the young people. Harold felt a Methuselah 
in sorrows, and Lady Grrantley looked more 
oppressed, exhausted, and secretive than 
usual. 

Harold gazed wearily from the window, 
Sir Peter slumbered in his chair, and my 
lady's heavy, drooping lids were seldom 
raised from her needlework, and such ex- 
cessive application, while it spoke well for 
her bringing up, was in itself a bar to 
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conversation. She seemed strangely alone 
in the world; no kith or kin had been 
known to penetrate to the new home she 
had made in a foreign land. In the little 
intercourse he had with Lady Grantley, 
Harold was constantly astonished at the 
ignorance she betrayed — an ignorance the 
more unaccountable that she was certainly 
not stupid ; nor did she commend herself to 
his sympathies that she never laughed. 
He had an uneasy conviction that Lady 
Grantley had discovered his secret, and 
could not rid himself of the notion that 
she was a feline gastronome who dallies and 
plays with her prey, her mouth watering 
the while for the loving craunch. 

The grey rain curtain was slowly drawing- 
its veil, the hilltops half shrouded and 
spectral through the creeping mist. An 
unfavourable evening for a walking excur- 
sion ; the damp grass, and trees dropping 
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dew, suggestive of rheumatism, fevers, 
and inflammations to a thoughtful mind ; 
but superior to such considerations, Harold 
went out. He passed under the stone 
griflBins, and wandered on to the road; 
on, on, some four or five miles in the 
direction of Fairfields, not infrequently 
enjoying the distraction of finding himself 
involved in hedges and ditches ; still he 
paced on unheeding the steady drip, drip of 
the rain. It was plain that he was odious 
to her, his devotion unacceptable. She had 
been too kind, and unwittingly encouraged 
him ; but directly he overstepped his place, 
she had drawn back, and wished to show 
him his mistake by a quiet, persistent, 
sensible avoidance. She was too gracious 
in nature to be haughty — too generous to 
complain of him to her father. She was 
right — in Harold's eyes she could do no 
wrong ; he had invested this child- woman 
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with every virtue under heaven, gentle 
consideration for others especially. But he 
could be generous, too ; he would relieve 
her of his presence. There was no help for 
it; he would speak to Sir Peter the next 
day ; by his own act they should be parted ! 
How should he live without her? The 
sycophant branches of the trees bending 
towards him seemed to answer the despairing 
question — you will bear it, because you 
must bear it ; " man is born unto trouble, 
as the sparks fly upward." 

He heard through the whistling of the 
wind and the pattering of the rain the 
rumble of a carriage, and he stood back 
under the hedge. On came the horses, 
sweeping along down the incline, the 
coachman cracking his whip. It drew 
nearer, and bowled swiftly past him, Harold 
catching one glimpse of Eunice as the 
lamps flashed in on her. She was well, 
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and was returning to him ! To think that 
the same roof would cover them both 
almost satisfied his wayward heart, after 
the severe tutoring he had been striving to 
administer of entire separation; and he 
pursued his road homeward with a com- 
paratively light heart, floundering constantly 
in the pools and ruts as he retraced his 
steps in hot haste. On reaching the 
house, he sought the friendly side-door, but 
found to his surprise that it refused to open 
to his blandishments; strong knee and 
shoulder were alike applied without effect 
— ^it was locked ! Scarcely worth while to 
play the burglar and force it with a garden- 
ing instrument, he would spend the short 
remainder of the night out of doors. He 
bore it, with philosophy ; in truth, he rather 
hated his bed, having courted sleep in vain 
on its soft surface the last two nights. 
He proceeded to smoke a cigar, and in- 
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stinctively bent his steps to the front of the 
house where was Eunice's window. They 
must have returned some time ; every light 
in the abode was extinguished. Directly 
under her window was a rustic bench, soak- 
ing wet, buf so was Harold, he therefore 
disregarded the slight drawback. He might 
have;^ sheltered in the summer-house, or in 
one of the numerous sheds near, but he pre- 
ferred to sit under her window ; it soothed 
him to be even so near to her. 

Harold thought of her beauty reposed in 
sleep, and prayed that sweetest visions 

* 

might visit her, that grace and blessings 
might be showered on her dear head ; and 
as his tender thoughts wrapped him in their 
soft power, his doubts and his despair 
melted into a feeling of confidence in his 
future. Perhaps she did care for him; 
girls were coy, and she especially shy; 
he would tell her at least, try his fate. 
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and please God, they might yet be happy 
together. 

This cheering view may have been 
assisted by the elements, now in more 
genial mood. The rain had ceased, the 
warm, damp night becoming dry and clear ; 
and the moon, no longer obscured, was 
touching the glistening leaves witl^ her 
diamond pencil until their tears were turned 
into jewels ; — she flooded the part of the 
garden where Harold was, kissing with 
her pale rays our moist Endymion, as com- 
pletely tired out he slept, his head resting 
on the outstretched arm thrown over the 
back of the seat, his face looking white as 
a marble statue, and as regularly beautiful 
in the moonlight. 





CHAPTER IX. 




O love, O fire I once he drew 

With one long kiss my whole soul through 

My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 

Tennyson. 

P you answer like that, it is useless 
to question," said Mr. Harnage, 
sternly. '* Why do you get 

"In order to inspect the state of my 
tongue, sir," replied Lionel, politely. " This 
Greek is so preciously dry, it is enough to 
ruin my health and my morals by making 
me take to drinking." 

" Tour flippancy is intolerable ; I will not 
have it in school hours. Here ! — construe 
this verse : it should be child's play for a 
boy of your age." 
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Lionel was having a bad time. Harold 
was sadly out of temper, short and snap- 
pish : he had no desire to be exposed to the 
merciless ridicule of a schoolboy, and hoped 
to divert his pupil's attention by keeping 
him fully occupied. 

He sat nerveless and dispirited, trying 
vainly to concentrate his attention on the 
theorems, haggard with his three bad nights, 
and thinking himself the wretchedest of 
creation. His hopelessness had returned 
with the morning light. By a series of 
judicious questions he had extracted ample 
food for self-torture from the boy's account 
of the evening's amusements, and with a 
sort of ferocity, he resolved not to throw up 
his situation directly ; he would go to Fair- 
fields, and do — ^he knew not what I 

Lionel's homily, however, was to bear 
fruit ; it had brought the sinner to repen- 
tance, and she vowed herself to penance. 
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The result of Miss Q-rantley's meditations, 
which we may remember reached the point 
that Leo's education ought not to be in- 
terrupted, was, that at noon precisely 
(Harold did not notice the hour he had 
ceased to think it possible that she would 
come to him), the door opened, and she 
entered. 

He was reading, and he scarcely recog- 
nised his voice, it grew so thick and strange 
in his agitation. His quick glance showed 
him she was dressed with more than usual 
care, a white flowing gown and something 
pink tied prettily across, and hair arranged 
as he liked to see it, waving across her fore- 
head with here and there a stray curl that 
had escaped from the confining pin. She 
looked fair as a lily and red as any rose, as 
she came forward, her eyes downcast, the 
dark fringe sweeping her flushed cheek. 
The tottering walk, rising colour and con- 
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scions look, as she came to her seat by 
him — he saw it all ; and his heart beat so 
loudly with quick throbs of joy, he could 
not speak to answer her tremulous request 
for a task. His dear pupil had come back — 
had forgiven him ! — her blushes and averted 
eyes told him that he was understood at 
last : the pain of his love was gone, and its 
sweetness doubled ; she knew his feelings — 
perhaps — oh, rapture ! shared them. 

"Come along, Nicey, before I dissolve 
under the joint operation of logic and mathe- 
matics," cried Leo, joyously. "So youVe 
come to your right mind. I am glad of it, 
for I have had to work double tides — Mr. 
Hamage has been very hard on a fellow. I 
shall try to impress Eip with an idea of your 
new character, Miss. Do you think he could 
be brought to say * lazy ' ?" 

"Probably — no — ^yes — that is, it is a 
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difficult word/' stammered Harold. Then 
pulling himself together by a violent effort, 
he set her some translation, and in a fit of 
conscientiousness continued to give Lionel 
the benefit of his special instruction. The 
Greek characters were dancing a whirligig, 
still force of will enabled him just to man- 
age not to talk absolute nonsense, and to 
keep the boy to his work ; too closely to 
suit that young gentleman, who had re- 
covered his spirits and his impudence on the 
entrance of his able ally. 

" Preceptor benevole, may I ask where 
you reposed last night?" inquired Lionel. 
"I happen to know'* (as Harold hesitated 
to reply) "that you did not inhabit your 
bed, like a Christian, for I went into your 
room this morning before seven to discover 
the greatest curtailment you would permit 
of this confounded Herodotus, and, to my 
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horror, I discovered your couch to be in 
untouched neatness." 

" And you were assailed by fears for my 
safety. They were needless, Leo. I am not 
of sufficient value to be spirited away." 

" But where did you sleep ?" persisted the 
boy. " I am morally sure that old Sarah is 
incapable of the virtue of dmru/ a room before 



seven a.m." 



Eunice's hand ceased to travel over the 
page. Harold fancied that she was sur- 
prised, though she did not raise her eyes or 
say a word. 

" I went for a walk late in the evening, 
and got locked out. I did not like to make 
a disturbance after the servants were gone 
to bed." 

"If such were your qualms you must 
have indulged them at an early hour. 
We did not return till one o'clock, and had 
no difficulty in getting an entrance." 
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"Yes, I — I — was — very late/' answered 
Harold^ biting his lip in vexation. "No 
need to say more about it. Here — ^this line 
is wrong — ^it is " 

"But it is not fair," remonstrated Lionel, 
whose eyes, index of his mind, were fixed 
on the clock. " This is Eunice's hour, and 
it is she should do extra work after mitching 
three days. I am not at all the thing. 
Having to make oneself agreeable for six 
hours to strange ladies is no joke, and tells 
upon a fellow. I want to go out and get 
some air. What do you say, sir, to giving 
Eunice the rest of the morning ?" 

Harold wished nothing better. He 
wanted to explain his absence from the 
house, Lionel having commented on it. 

" Yes, you may go ; a walk will do you 
good, my boy," said he, paternally. 

Leo's book was shut, and Kip, who 
harassed the window-sill, knocking at the 
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panes with a violence that threatened the 
integrity of the glass or his beak, was 
whistled to his labours as playmate, and the 
raven hopping on to Lionel's shoulder, the 
pair departed together. 

Miss Grantley did not interfere with the 
arrangements, but continued to write indus- 
triously. Harold turned towards her. Now 
they were alone he felt it impossible to 
keep up the pretence of lessons. How sweet 
she looked, and how he yearned for her after 
their estrangement. Neither spoke. She 
was apparently intent on her exercise, mak- 
ing hieroglyphics it would puzzle the learned 
to decipher, her head bent so low that it 
might' account for the red flush that 
suffused even her neck. 

His eyes devoured her, as though they 
had never before feasted on the sight, or 
rather as if he should never see her again ; 
but he wanted to make her look up, to see 
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her eyes, which she kept so perseveringly 
on her book. The silence, too, was getting 
awkward. 

" Are you not tired ?" said he at last, in 
low, hurried tones; *'you were late last 
evening. I thought something had hap- 
pened, and walked to meet you." 

" You came in that heavy rain ?" 

'' Tes, but I did not notice it. I was not 
thinking of the rain. You passed me near 
Aylesford." 

" That is a long way.'* 

" I went further than I thought, and you 
must have got to the house much sooner. 
When I arrived I found myself locked out, 
and so perforce had to spend the night al 
fresco. I rather liked it. I have often had 
a night out of doors in Switzerland, on 
climbing expeditions." 

*' Not in the wet, surely," she objected. 

**Well, no, not from choice, certainly. 
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One would naturally choose fine weather for 
open air entertainments. I am somewhat 
stiff and rheumatic to-day, and the wet has 
made my hair curl more furiously than 
ever." 

He said this in the hope that she would 
raise her eyes to inspect his head garniture, 
but he was disappointed; she was too 
intensely self-conscious, and she bent lower 
to hide her face as she whispered — 

*' I saw you. I could not sleep, and the 
moon was shining brightly. I got up to 
look at it, and then I saw you quite plainly. 
You were very pale in the moonlight, and 
the seat looked damp. You were silly to 
stay there," said she, reprovingly ; " it would 
have been dry in ' the Eefuge.' " 

"But I like to be silly," he answered, 
sofUy. "*The Eefuge' would have been 
fturtiiier from you, I felt happier, and slept 
better thaa I. have done for days. I know 
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now that it was because you looked at me ; 
your presence was near, and coloured my 
dreams." 

Her only reply was to flush a deeper 
crimson. He came a little nearer, leaning 
over her so closely she felt his breath stirring 
her hair. 

" Am I forgiven ?'* he asked, with intense, 
subdued tenderness, and he had to bend his 
head to hear the " Yes" that trembled on 
her lips as if loth to leave them. 

" Then look at me. Do you know that I 
have not seen your eyes for three whole 
days, and I am withering for want of their 
sunlight?'* said he, complainingly. 

Compunction, or may be curiosity, made 
her raise her eyes. Perhaps she was drawn 
against her will by the strange rays of love- 
light sent forth by his. He was pale as death, 
and her colour died away in sympathy. 

*' That is a shabby glance. Look at me 
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again," he entreated. " You are no poorer, 
and it makes me rich — the only riches I 
care for." 

Again she turned her face to his, and in 
her eyes he read a wonderful bliss, an 
enchanting revelation. 

" Oh, Eunice, I love you !" he exclaimed, 
passionately; "I love you !'' and seizing her 
in his arms, he pressed her to his heart, and 
their lips met in a long kiss. 

The next moment they started apart, 
bewildered, happy. A little sooner and he 
would have been taken flagrante delicto — 
there was a fumbling at the door-handle, a 
feeble kicking, and maternal aid assisted the 
entrance of Adrian and Lady Grantley. 
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CHAPTER X. 

There is a pleasure sure in being mad, 
Which none but madmen know. 

ADY GEANTLET walked in slowly 
and wearily. The blood seemed 
ever to course sluggishly under 
her constant pallor; she suffered a chronic 
lassitude, and yet her duties were performed 
well and punctually, and the trust Sir Peter 
reposed in his wife's abilitiy and good sense 
was simply unbounded. 

Harold leaned his arms on the table, 
shading his face in his hands, an open 
book before him, and on it his view rested 
in instinctive hypocrisy. Lady GFrantley 
scanned them with a look of profound 
suspicion. I|^ 
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" Where do you go, Eunice ?" as the 
girl rose, and made a small pretence at 
collecting her books before leaving the 
room. " Ne trouvez-vous pas tr^s-pale ? 
— ^No colour to-day. Vos yeux manquent 
de leur feu ordinaire. Ah ! votre che ve- 
lure est a merveille !" said her ladyship, 
sarcastically. 

Miss Grantley attempted no answer. 

Harold scarcely knew where he was — 
he felt dizzy: the revulsion from despair 
to joy had been too sudden; he could not 
even open the door for her; he knew 
that he should stagger like a drunken 
man. 

" Je derange, monsieur, et les legons." 

" No, we — I — ^have — finished. I was 
doing nothing,'* said the mendacious young 
man, in a faltering voice, and raising his 
flushed, dazed face. 

II est tout bouleversd,'' muttered her 
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ladyship. "And, Eunice — she not finish 
her lessons ? It make early time yet." 

Miss Grantley is tired with her party 
last evening, and Lionel also complained. 

" Ah ! c'est 9a" — accepting the excuse 
with a Frenchwoman's facility. "Eunice 
much enjoy her party, and there is nevare 
de mal en bon compagnie. La simplicite 
est charmante; et il n^ a rien de si diflfi- 
cile. You think with me, she is charm- 
ing? 

" Pardon me. Lady Grantley," said 
Harold, in a husky voice ; " I am so stupid 
this morning." 

" You make answer a tort et a travers," 
looking at him steadfastly. " I fear to you 
— qu'est-ce que c'est — gener — restrain you ? 
Ah ! ce vilain mot !" 

" Oh, no, Lady Grantley. Here, Adrian, 
come and see these pictures." 

That Harold had gained Adrian's affec- 
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tion, whether he had missed his sister's or 
not, was evidenced by the eagerness with 
which the boy precipitated himself upon 
him where he sat, seizing him round the 
neck, and pulling his hair vigorously. 

Lady Grantley's face softened : to be 
long-suflfering to her child was the one sure 
road to the well-guarded citadel of her heart. 

" Elle est charmante ; mais Tamour est 
dangereux," she continued, inconsequently ; 
" on ne s'en defie pas, on s'y abandonne ; 
and it take you often much more far than 
you would go." 

Never had Lady Grantley betrayed her 
knowledge so plainly of Harold's secret. 
He knew not what to say : though appa- 
rently kindly disposed, he could not take 
this foreign woman into his confidence. 

" Ah ! the good time !" she sighed ; 
'' ffood, if it could last. But love! it last 



nevare." 
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Uninfluenced by these gloomy senti- 
ments, yet anxious to hear no more, Harold 
made an excuse to get away. He wanted 
to think — ^he wanted to realize that this 
great, despaired-of blessing was indeed his. 
Joy is the reflux of sorrow, and his pre-* 
sent feelings were ravishing in comparison 
as they had been distressing and hopeless. 
He was a rejoicing madman, not one par- 
ticle of sanity could he boast; the air 
seemed full of intoxicating vapours, an 
atmosphere of happy love was around him, 
dazzling and transfiguring every sense. 
Over and over again, he said, "She loves 
me ! — She loves me 1 or never would she 
have yielded her sweet lips to mine. I 
envy not a king upon his throne, for there 
is but one Eunice, and she is mine — miney 
The darling ! it was only her maiden bash- 
fulness that had been alarmed at the first 
approach of love, and she had punished 
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him properly — she could only do what 
was right. And then she had forgiven 
him, and come back in her sweetness, his 
dear pupil ! to make him happy. 

A fire of gladness thrilled through every 
•vein. Already he longed to see her again, 
to read anew in her soft glance that it 
was very truth, and not a beautiful illusion 
of his brain. 

Poor idiot! Fortune sets us up only 
to knock us down. Adversity prepares 
the way for prosperity, and the change is 
pleasant enough ; but vice vers&, not quite 
so much so; like courtship and matri- 
mony, the alternation of r61es, the smooth 
places becoming rough is a little trying, 
even to well-regulated minds; how much 
more so then for our hero, who, by this 
time it will be apparent to the most obtuse 
perception, had no claims to be considered 
a model young man. His conduct — ^though 
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as we are constituted not unnatural — can- 
not be defended, for, admitted into the 
bosom of a family, he had abused its 
confidence, and allowed himself to become 
enamoured of his master's daughter — ^had 
dared to try and win her heart — even flat- 
tered himself that he had been successful 
in the villanous attempt. But retribu- 
tion was about to overtake him ; he was 
to experience a pain he had hitherto been 
spared, the fiery hand of jealousy grasp- 
ing his vitals — ^how they were to quiver 
and bleed! — ^that kiss of overwhelming 
first love unnerving all his pride, which 
alone could have supported him in his 
trial 









CHAPTER XI. 

The glass of fashion wherein the noble youth did 
dress themselves. 

HE following day they went to 
Fairfields. Lady Grrantley drove 
over with them. Harold sat 
opposite to Eunice in a state of ecstasy, his 
head thrown back, pleasure shining in his 
eyes, and content playing in softening lines 
around his mouth. They passed number- 
less orchards teeming with myriads of red- 
.cheeked apples; the sunny cornfields and 
luxuriant meadows smiled around, but all 
he cared for was the vague, sleepy smile 
on an innocent young face ; he thought 
her more adorably lovely than ever, and 
could scarcely avert his gaze. 
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Lady Grantley noticed nothing, but she 
was a hireling and cared little for the 
lamb. He had not spoken to Eunice again, 
and he thought it just as well. She might 
want to tell her father,, and he could not 
risk Sir Peter's enlightenment yet. He 
hoped so much from this visit to Fairfields ; 
there he would be with her on a par; he 
could put off his subordinate position, and 
be a man once more. He felt that he 
had been something less than a man lately, 
for Cupid is a very Delilah to shear us of 
our strength and energies ; but now courage 
replaced his despondency and strength his 
weakness; he could meet old griefs and 
new in the blessed security of her assured ^ 
affection. He put behind him all obstacles 
that might yet impede his love-course ; 
infinite day excludes the night, and in the 
blaze of his rapture, he with ineffable ease 
allowed the morrow to care for itself, and 
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drained the cup of bliss with a keener 
relish that he snatched " a fearful joy." 

They found a large party at Fairfields — 
a pretty place, not pretentious, but wide 
and sunny, and comfortable, fulfilling the 
promise given by its name. 

There was Felix Mostyn, the head and 
front of the revels, the embodiment of a 
low comedy actor — a short podgy pink-and- 
white man, with enormous straw-coloured 
whiskers, and the jaunty walk stout people 
sometimes afiect, as if to intimate that their 
bulk does not interfere with their elasticity 
or their spirits. Then there was an ugly 
witty widow, a Mrs. Bernard, who as repre- 
sentative of the female comic element, 
seemed inclined to swoop upon Mr. Mostyn 
as her legitimate prey. Mrs. Marshall 
(Lady Verschoyle's mamma), and Miss 
Violet Amherst (my Lord's sister — a 
maiden, who Hke a lemon had grown sourer 
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as she ripened). A Captain Teazer, whose 
pronunciation had apparently suffered from 
giving the word of command, and acquired 
an indistinctness, as also a pecuUar leaning 
towards the letters u and 0. Two employ^ 
of a grateful country — sprigs of the 
Treasury and Foreign Office. Half a 
dozen nonentities (sucking barristers and 
nibbling maidens — ^the mortar that was to 
connect and bind together the more valu- 
able portions of this theatre's company) ; 
and last, not least. Viscount Errington, 
the defeated but serene candidate for 
Trenton. 

It was a real joy to be of the privileged 
few admitted to contemplate at leisure such 
perfection as this cr^me de la creme of 
that magical circle — English aristocracy. 
Douglas Oscar Vivian Worplesdon, com- 
mony known as Alphabet Worplesdon 
before his elder brother perished untimely 
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in a boating excursion, after which rise in 
his prospects Alphabet had softened into 
the more euphonistic Dove, was a slim, un- 
dersized man, but one who could never be 
overlooked in any society. In this world of 
mediocres, to do anything well — really welly 
is praiseworthy. Now Errington empha- 
tically looked well; his was a face and 
form that gladdened the eye, and, gifted 
mortal, he dressed well. There is genius in 
dress as in everything else; the Promethean 
spark is unconquerable, and will hold sway. 
The man whose genius makes him the best 
medico, had destiny turned him into a 
lawver, would have marched direct to the 
woolsack, or had he chosen a theological 
walk, would have landed infallibly among 
the bishops. The Dove did many things 
well; a straight rider across country, a 
graceful dancer, a good whip, and a crack 
shot, his gift par excellence, was the encas- 
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ing his handsome person in faultless, con- 
summate toilets. He was already on ex- 
cellent terms with his attractive hostess. 
" They care not what they spend who are 
never brought to an audit ;" and Lord Vers- 
choyle never inquired into the lavish expen- 
diture of his wife's smiles and attentions. 

The Verschoyles were a fashionable pair, 
thoroughly understood one another, having 
entered into a tacit agreement to make the 
best of each other, and their respective 
weaknesses. My Lord, plain of feature, 
awful in attire, a careless husband, and 
tenacious of his own pleasures, was never 
better pleased than when his wife was 
amused in her way. Accordingly her efforts 
to oblige him were unceasing. Vanity was 
her moving principle ; her vanity was omni- 
vorous; she sought admiration from all, 
and obtained it from many. Coquetry with 
her had become an art : she laid her plan 
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of attack like a skilful chess player, and had 
all the moves pre-arranged in her head; 
and as long experience had taught her the 
maze of the masculine fancy, she seldom 
failed in her designs. 

Earely did she drop a tear over the slain 
victims of this insatiate thirst for conquest, 
though inclined to sentimentalize over the 
wounded. Once dead, her interest was at an 
end, and it but remained, figuratively speak- 
ing, to carry them out and bury them 
decently — i.^., provide a successor with as 
little scandal and as much expedition as 
might be possible. 

Lady Verschoyle had some excuse for her 
flirting mania, and it never transgressed 
the bounds of flirtation. The heiress of a 
merchant, she soon discovered that her hus- 
band had married her for money — ^that 
he never loved her ; and she had conscien- 
tiously done her best to revenge that early 
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slight. Unhappilj there were no children 
to knit closer the loosened bond of affection. 
Nature displays her caprice in nothing more 
strongly than in the way she deals out 
issue to the doubly-blessed. "While some 
couples are entirely exempted from contri- 
buting to the exigences of a coming gene- 
ration, others — mostly the poor in this 
world's goods — are so pelted with olive- 
branches that suffering parents can only cry 
aloud in amaze and despair — " Another and 
another ! Will they stretch on unto the 
crack of doom ?'* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The devil hath not in all his quiver's choice 

An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. — Byron. 

OW tell me who every one is?" 
said Lord Errington, lazily, 
thereby betraying a natural de- 
sire to know his company, in spite of his 
apparent superb unconsciousness as to 
whether he was or was not surrounded 
by the insignificant units called by courtesy 
his fellow-creatures. 

"We are a small party yet," answered 
his hostess, who was enjoying her post- 
prandial cup of coffee and the Dove's drowsy 
homage ; " but some highly favoured people 
are to arrive in a day or two. We muster 
our dramatis personse first." 
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" You've quite a menagjerie here already. 
That little girl" (indicating Eunice) "is 
rather pretty/' 

" My new young friend, Miss Grantley, 
the ingenue of our play. But she is a 
barn-door beauty — ^no tournure, no imagi- 
nation, no soul. My Cousin Mostyn 
despairs of her performance. He is such a 
capital actor, that it makes him exigeant 
with others. 

" Can such a mountain of flesh be capable 
of spirit and vivacity?" asked the Dove, 
inspecting the object of his mild wonder 
through his eyeglass. 

"Ah! you do not know him where 
theatricals are concerned; his energy has 
almost crushed me. At one time he 
insisted (the first being a Russian piece) 
that we must have white paper snow- 
storms; also that trapdoors and dungeons 
were indispensable. We can do a great 
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deal, but I could not have holes cut in the 
drawing-room floor.' 

" A small stage for melodrama, is it 
not ?" 

"Yes; but Felix would have high art, 
something tragic," said Lady Verschoyle, 
sadly. " He declares that ' The Serf pre- 
sents unrivalled opportunities for the dis- 
play of talent.' 

"A great undertaking for you,'* said 
Errington, languid commiseration in his 
soft, measured voice. 

" Like American physical geography, or, 
to illustrate it by a more familiar example, 
like the Tichbome case, all the details of this 
entertainment have assumed abnormal and 
gigantic dimensions. And the difficulties 
that meet me at every step ! — ^the stupidity, 
rivalries, tempers that constantly threaten 
our company with disruption ! I assure 
you, a chance syllable falling on the com- 
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bustible materials around me, and Fair- 
fields is a desolation — Good-by to the 
theatricals." 

"And you are a shower of sparkles. 
But I feel safe ; the witchery of your 
eloquence can charm away the danger of 
the moment." 

*' I wish that my eloquence had availed 
to secure your election. Have you heard 
that Mr. Pyke has gone to London ?" 

" Ah ! I thought the atmosphere was 
clearer. His constituents may be proud; 
they have an unique possession." 

" But there were such corrupt practices ; 
he ought to be turned out, and then 

you 

" No ; if that sort of thing were to come 
over again^ it would drive me straight to 
suicide." 

"Then seriously, you do not intend to 
unseat him for bribery ?'' 
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" Seriously, no ; election petitions are 
not in my way. Trenton has made its 
selection, and must stand by its bargain. 
Pyke wants kicking," said Errington, pla- 
cidly ; " but then it is so much trouble." 

" He has been kicked so often that he 
is used to it," replied Lady Verschoyle, 
despairingly. " He is like a cat, fall where 
he may, he is sure to alight on his legs. 
If you had begun your canvass earlier you 
must have beaten him. You agree with 
me, Eunice?" — as that young lady, to 
Harold's discontent, crossed the room to 
her friend — " Let me introduce you to — 
Lord Errington — Miss Grantley." 

The Dove bowed, and made way for her, 
though with an air as if too dreadfully 
bored to attend to any one. 

" I certainly am of opinion that Lord 
Errington ought to have been successful/' 
said Eunice. 
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"Daresay you are right; if two ladies 
agree it must be so," his phlegmatic manner 
giving greater effect to his irony. "But 
I was only just back from the Caucasus in 
time to stand." 

" What took you there, my lord ?" 

" Necessity and novelty ; or rather I was 
necessitated to go there to find novelty. 
A friend advised me to try it. Sorry I 
went. I returned weary, and without con- 
fidence in friendship." 

"Satiated with civilization, you fled to 
the mountains to escape the wild beasts of 
society ?" said Eunice, amused by his torpid 
sentiments. 

He regarded her with more attention. 
This pretty recluse might laugh with him, 
if disposed, but not at him." 

" Precisely, Miss — Miss Grrantley. I am 
tired of the monkey-headed tigers, the 
voracious fish, the laughing hyenas (a 
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slight glance in the direction of Mostyn 
and the noisy widow) of society.'* 

"Why, you are a perfect cannibal, de- 
vouring your kind with fierce adjectives," 
smiled Lady Verschoyle. " It is you^ my 
lord, who should be ticketed dangerous. 
Speaking of novelty, have you heard my 
latest epigram? It is secret and con- 
fidential, the fruit of a moment of unbear- 
able exasperation : — 



Mostyn, I'm told, a tragedy has writ 
Replete throughout with novelty and wit ; 
If it be true, to both I will agree, 
For wit from Mostyn must be novelty. 

" Sh ! — sh ! here is the subject/' 
" I have been telling Mrs. Bernard, 
Tina," said Mr. Mostyn, "that we are 
gathered together for business, and that I 
can stand no nonsense. I shall cast off 
the lamb, and assume the lion." And he 
tried to glare at Errington, who, as likely 
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to prove a refractory member of his troupe, 
he wished to cow at once. The attempt 
was a signal failure. 

"Tou should have given me a good 
character, for I shall never make one," 
drawled the Dove, in his slow, uninterested 
way. 

" The dramatist may give the breath of 
life, but unfortunately his creatures will 
persist in committing suicide in spite of 
him," replied Mostyn, severely. 

" Can't you excuse me altogether ?" said 
Errington, suave but weary. "I sujQTer 
from stage-fright — a distressing sensation. 
The only time I ever acted, the component 
parts of my body shook and trembled like 
leaves in an October blast; and in the 
copious language of Wordsworth, my teeth, 
like those of Master Harry Gill — 



Evermore went chatter, chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still.*' 

8—2 
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Mostyn's heavy muscles toiled into some- 
thing resembling a smile ; but before the 
process was complete, a second and melan- 
choly thought supervened, and he lapsed 
into his normal stagnation of expression. 

"Follow on is what I say to begin- 
ners," said Mostyn, encouragingly. " Plant 
your foot firmly on the serpent's head — 
hesitation — crush it, and spring into 
glory." 

" But can't you make my character less 
repulsive ? — one is associated with the role 
of villain ever after." 

"It is too late now; you consented to 
the part." 

" ' I was a stranger and ye took me in,' " 
said the Dove, pathetically. 

"'What is writ is writ,'" responded 
Mostyn, gravely. " / am far from satisfied. 
Lady Verschoyle is impracticable, and will 
not let me have enough stage effects. 
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Action is what is wanted ; the audience like 
to see something done" 

"And who is to be my serf?" asked 
Errington. 

" Mr. Hamage ; that dark young man,"* 
answered Lady Verschoyle ; " he is tutor to 
Miss Grantley's brother, and took com- 
passion on me when Mr. Inchbald failed 
us." 

The Viscount lifted his eyebrows slightly. 

" How he will acquit himself is a problem 
yet to be solved," said Mostyn, irritably. 
"/ have no ambition to play Columbus 
to any man's talent.' 

" But you cannot take all the parts your- 
self," said his cousin, with some show of 
reason : ''you will, of course, be the star." 

" I shall not have much scope ; the play 
of limbs has succeeded the play of wit ; 
histrionic genius is held in limbo by break- 
down dances conducted in silk stockings.' 
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" Tou know, Felix/' said his diplomatic 
hostess, '^ you mean that dance in the ' Man 
in the Moon' to be the apex of your fame/' 

"'I know that I am a sacrifice to the 
d^enerate taste of the times; the only 
proper study of mankind is " 

" Woman^ put in Lady Verschoyle, autho- 
ritatively. 

"I never contradict a lady in her own 
house/' said Mostyn, with a resigned 
bow. 

Harold's brow was knitted, and his lips 
compressed, as he noted Eunice's face lit up 
by smiles, while Errington, his elbow rest- 
ing on his knee, his chin on his hand, 
examined her in bold and lordly fashion. 
Had Mr. Hamage participated in the 
buckets of tepid talk that soddened their 
poor brains, his mental disturbance might 
have been less. He could only imagine 
their discourse from its effect upon her. 
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" Some music — some music !" cried Lady 
Verschoyle. " Felix, convey our wish to 
Mr. Harnage; he is the Bizzio of our 
party.' 

" * Oh ! Miss Bailey ! — unfortunate Miss 
Bailey/ " hummed Mostyn, departing 
meekly on his errand. 

" Mostyn exhausts me, he is so inscru- 
tably funny," said Errington, wearily. 
" Can this Mr. Carnage perform ?" 

" Yes, and very creditably/' 

Harold sat down to the piano, but ap- 
peared to find some diflBculty in deciding 
what he would sing. At last his fingers 
found a lovely ballad air — 



No, never other mouth shall press 
The lips where thine hath been, 
Nor ever other bosom bless 
The heart whereon thy head did lean : 
The very memory of that bliss, 
Will keep me sacred all to thee. 
Though worlds should interfere to sever, 
Thy heart and mine are one for ever. 
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Shocking doggrel, composed by himself 
and substituted for the words of the song. 

Harold's pronunciation in singing was pe- 
culiar, and had an amount even of aflPectation 
that, however, made every syllable clear and 
distinct, and as each line reached Eunice's 
ear, and appealed more strongly to her 
memory, she became crimson, her head bent 
lower, and her hands twined nervously — 
symptoms of confusion that did not escape 
Lord Errington's observation, who lounged 
gracefully on the ottoman by Lady Vers- 
choyle's side, his head thrown back and in 
favourable position for regarding Miss 
Grantley; and despite the placidity with 
which he took all things, he conceived then 
and there a distinct sensation of antagonism 
for this musical tutor, thougli, with a touch- 
ing adherence to duty, he patted his elegant 
hands together, repeating languidly — 
" Brava ! brava !" Harold came to Eunice 
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and stood looking at her, and as Errington 
marked her blush and cower under that 
fondly possessive gaze, a slight inclination 
to be her favoured lover straightway further 
irradiated his mind : so complex is our 
mental construction, the two feelings might 
have had occult connexion — have been 
another and hidden instance of cause and 
effect. 

Harold went to his room that night madly 
happy, intoxicated by her soft glances, and 
the coy love he read in her eyes. This visit 
would be a grand thing ; among a crowd of 
visitors they could be much together. That 
puppy, Errington, evidently looked down 
upon him ; but what of that ? Why should 
he heed titled insignificance ? Alas ! that 
we are so given to extremes when it is 
proved to demonstration every day, that 
calm medium thinkers and actors have so 
much the best of it 1 Harold took the ring 
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that he had sent for from London out of his 
pocket (he carried it with him, waiting for 
an opportunity to give it to her), and he 
touched it tenderly as he thought of her 
wearing it. It was a half hoop of four large 
pearls (she always liked white), and he 
kissed each pearl once religiously, neither 
more nor less, in the superstition it would 
seal her virgin faith to him for four years. 
If she should be constant so long, he was 
safe : if they were not wed by that time, it 
would be never. 







CHAPTER Xni. 

Act freely, carelessly, and capriciously. 
As if our veins ran quicksilver. 

HEN a number of people are 
collected in a country house 
they are dependent upon each 
other, and however idly disposed, are at 
least pretty sure to arrive at a conclusion on 
that most valuable of lessons — "all our 
knowledge is ourselves to know." A 
country house is a small world, where no 
escape is possible into the shelter of 
numbers ; the limited inhabitants are com- 
pelled, howsoever reluctant, to make their 
own acquaintance. The dull, discover that 
they are dull ; the ill-tempered, find they are 
unpopular ; the plain ones^ that they are left 
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out in the cold; while the wits are stimu- 
lated to exertion lest the house they have 
honoured with their presence shall be 
stigmatized as flat during their visit. 

A fairly successful gathering had been 
achieved at Tairfields. Sir Harry and Lady 
Bethune, and General Sir Charles and Lady 
Lockyer, now shed the dignity and lustre of 
the Bench and Army — acted as ballast to 
the somewhat rapid theatrical corapaiiy. Sir 
Harry Bethune reposed on the apex of 
professional greatness, and was rapidly 
steadying the quicksilver element peculiar 
to the common-law barrister in the true 
judge's manner. There was a certain stand- 
offishness, a new trait in gay Harry 
Bethune, that spoke of the awful weight 
which rests on the expounder of the law. 

Sir Charles Lockyer, a man of majestic 
presence, tall and stiff, with austere blue 
eyes and long grizzled moustache, scarcely 
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hiding a mouth that told of a strong will, 
was an early friend of Lord Verschoyle's, 
and a direct contrast to his old schoolfellow ; 
the military bearing, cold precise manner, 
and correct phraseology of the one being 
totally opposed to the peer's plain, untidy, 
almost shabby appearance, stooping gait, 
and promiscuous talk and habits. Sir 
Charles's wife was a quiet, comely little 
woman; with a gracious manner. She 
evidently worshipped her stately hus- 
band, her looks ever studying her lord and 
master. 

Lady Verschoyle was too accomplished 
an hostess not to be equal to moulding 
even more incongruous human atoms than 
those which now buzzed around her into an 
easy pleasant fitness. Though travelling 
that trying stage of a woman's life — ^be- 
tween the thirties and forties — her vivacity, 
graceful kindnesses and spirited conver- 
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sation, made her still a powerful rival for 
the most blooming belle. Dress was her 
most powerful auxiliary. She was like an 
artificial flower, perfect in form, colour, and 
arrangement ; nothing could be more attrac- 
tive and fascinating, until the eye lighted 
upon a real, natural rose like Eunice, one as 
yet unsoiled by contact with the world's 
rough greedy fingers, the dew of youth 
upon her lips, and child-like unstudied 
grace in her movements, her soft cheek 
tinged by every passing emotion, and the 
ring of honest enthusiasm in her fresh 
voice. 

In Harold's partial judgment, Eunice was 
the one pure spirit of the house. Grave, 
tender, and earnest, Harold felt out of 
place; he could not conform to the badi- 
nage that was the prevailing tone at Fair- 
fields. In truth, he was inclined to be 
severe on his surroundings, a general 
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enmity aggravated by a special dislike for 
Lord Errington, who, failing higher attrac- 
tion, betrayed — to a lover's watchfiil eye — 
an alarming tendency to set up Miss 
Grantley as worthy of his worship. But, 
spite of doubts and fears, he was happy — 
when not jealous — an intermittent com- 
plaint, varying in intensity, and mostly 
reaching fever point at dinner, when she 
was invariably wrested from him. He tried 
to talk to the pink or white divinity Lady 
Verschoyle assigned to him, but the feeble 
attempts deserved their failure. He might 
have been dumb and deaf except for what 
related to Eunice ; on that subject he was 
alert enough. There was a silent antici- 
pation of her wants, a nameless devotion 
that could not escape notice, nor did* he care 
longer to conceal it. If she were out of the 
room his eyes were restlessly searching for 
her, and when she entered few seconds 
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elapsed before he was at her side. Some- 
times he would follow her out of the room 
in the vague hope of getting a word alone, 
but she, in the natural shyness of a young 
girl, who, not having sounded the depths of 
her own or of any other heart, only half 
comprehends what she finds there, always con- 
trived to evade him ; and the severest shock 
her existence had known came upon her 
when Lady Verschoyle, alarmed at the rapid 
strides this idyl threatened to make under 
her roof, remonstrated on the toleration she 
showed for young Hamage's presumption. 
The idea of strangers holding an inquisition 
on her feelings was intolerable. The girl 
wept and laughed, and was generally 
incomprehensible. 

" What do you mean to do with him, my 
dear ?" asked Lady Verschoyle, with quasi 
maternal solicitude (she had not detected 
the Dove's meditated apostasy). "You 
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cannot intend anything serious. You have 
nothing, and he has nothing. The whole 
thing is absurd. I grant that he is rather 
nice, and sings divinely, but then — a 
teacher /" 

"Shocking, is it not?'' said Eunice, in 
hysterical merriment ; " and he cannot even 
hnow much to be so sillyJ 

" Nothing is more ornamental than flir- 
tation," said her ladyship, impressively 
stating a fact ; " but flirtation has its limits, 
and suitable objects should be selected. 
Tou should consider himr 

" The angel Consideration does not always 
stand at my elbow and give me a friendly 
twitch when I am going to do or say a 
wrong thing," retorted Eunice. 

" I did not think you were so heartless. 
I have had some experience, arid this poor 
young man is downright in love — ^perdu- 
ment ^pris — all the people here are noticing 
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it. They wonder and talk because he is not 
of OTir class." 

Tears started into the girl's eyes, and her 
voice shook. 

"Oh, Lady Verschoyle, how dreadful! 
What can I do ? . How unkind people are." 

" Not to be blind ?" laughed her mentor. 
" That is what we all say. Tou must be 

* 

more careful. This obscure young man — 
wasn't his fathel* bankrupt, or something of 
the kind ? — can never be anything to you. 
I feel that I have a duty to perform now 
that you are under my care, (my husband, 
too, was opposed to having him here), and 
I advise your putting him quietly in his 
place. These dark men are always dange- 
rous to trifle with. Depend upon it, he is 
terribly in earnest." 

Eunice paled and flushed by turns as 
Lady Verschoyle schooled her in her own 
particular line of doctrine. That Miss 



Grantley should have a devotee was ex- 
cusable, uay, natural ; but that she could 
seriously return his aSection was a pos- 
sibility too mad and impractical for her 
ladyship to contemplate for a moment. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Society is now one polished horde, 
Formed of two mighty tribes, the Bores and Bored. 

Byron. 

HE company at Fairfields were, or 
fancied themselves, extremely busy ; 
hard work, i.e., rehearsing all the 
forenoon, followed by play after luncheon ; 
Mr. Mostyn — sternest of stage-managers — 
having been brought to admit, after much 
argumentation, that some outdoor exercise 
was reasonable, even necessary recreation 
for body and mind. 

Pastimes of various descriptions were 
pursued this fine afternoon ; most of the 
mankind toiled after the plump partridge, 
not yet strong on the wing, through dry 
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stubble and damp turnipj a chase tempered 
with more or less results according to the 
respective gifts of sight, vigour, and aplomb. 
A select party sported at seamanship on 
the broad lake which formed a marked 
feature of the pleasaunce of Fairfields ; while 
Lord Errington's faultlessly appointed coach 
and team of well-matched roans stopped 
the way of the front entrance to the 
mansion. 

Harold Harnage, a good shot, but 
generously minded to give the birds a rest, 
stood near the sofa where Eunice sat, 
unconcealed adoration in his eyes.* From 
the troubled furtive glances the young lady 
cast at the other occupants of the room, she 
meditated escape ; but Harold cared not, he 
had suffered too severely from her indifference 
at Grantley not to welcome any signs of 
emotion. He had altogether abandoned the 
pleasant temperate zone, and lived either at 
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burning pitch — elate and intoxicated with 
success, or at freezing point, overwhelmed 
by the difficulties and discouragements of 
his position. Surrounded by these spoiled 
darlings of fortune, he chafed against the 
iron band of his poverty which he had 
borne quietly enough hitherto, well content 
to be the poor tutor, to know that if loved 
it must be for himself alone. But now he 
had proved her disinterestedness, he wanted 
to load her with gifts, to shower gold 
and precious stones into her lap, and cover 
her sweet head with honours — ^and he 
had nothing, absolutely nothing to offer 
her ! 

"I have your ring,'* said he, in a low 
caressing voice ; " it came from London 
some days ago/' 

" My ring !" said Eunice, glancing in shy 
surprise at his hand. (He had worn the 
little ring they found amid Eip's hoard 
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without provoking remark or reproof from 
her since the day he confessed his love.) 

" Thu one is mine," answering her look. 
" I would not part with it for worlds," 
hiding the stained, spoiled bauble against 
his mouth. 

She flushed crimson at the action. 

" I doubt if I could get it oflP, it is tight 
for me, and would have to be cut through." 

" A bad omen," said Eunice, inaudibly. 

''Do you cruelly wish to take it from 
me?" 

" Such a shabby discoloured thing is not 
worth having," she replied, evagively. 

" How very unwise it is to have fascinating 
private tutors in the same house with pretty 
girls!" simpered Mrs. Bernard in Mr. 
Mostyn's ear, tilting a youthful hat to a yet 
more killing angle. 

" Yes ; there seems a horrid sympathy 
between them, violently symptomatic of 
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the engrossing passion," assented Mr. 
Mostyn. 

" It always makes me cross to see young 
people in love." 

"A sort of east out of the Garden of 
Eden feeling — I know it," said Mostyn. 
" But you need not envy them ; ' Ephraim 
is joined unto his idols,' but he will soon 
discover they are of wood and stone, and 
will crumble to dust and ashes." 

Why did not you shoot to-day ?" 
Because this being a fruitful season, the 
swedes axe unusuaUy forward, and I am un- 
usually /<7^/' 

" I acknowledge the first objection only," 
said the widow, with mild insincerity of 
tone — ^the presence of strong facts weaken- 
ing her powers of flattery. 

"Miss Grantley, I see that you are 
ready," said Lord Errington, sauntering 
into the room after Lady Verschoyle, both 
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habited in a perfect driving costume. " I am 
to have the honour of your company on the 
box-seat." 

" Oh yes/' said Eunice, rising hurriedly, 
"and we must not keep those fiery roans 
waiting. Do you know, this will be my 
first experience of four-in-hands? — don't 
you despise my ignorance ?" 

" Not at all, I shall like to educate it, and 
hope you will approve my system." 

" I am sure to do so, unless you land me 
in a ditch ; but I am tolerably secure ; you 
will not do that for your credit's sake." 

"Are you warm enough? — ^there is a 
sharp wind." 

" I will get your Ulster. Do you think 
I can come with you ?" said Harold to her. 
" Is there room for a volunteer, my lord ?" 

" Curse the fellow's impudence !" ejacu- 
lated the Dove gently under his breath. " I 
never take more than eight persons, Mr. 
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Damage^ and the number is made up/' 
he replied, stiffly. 

From a boy Harold had been distinguished 
by an outward reserve, and since he came to 
Grantley this power of concealing emotion 
under a cold exterior had been strengthened 
by the need of exercising self-repression. 
He was quiet, but his eyes, facile exponents 
of his passions, shot dangerous gleams. 
He did not notice Eunice's wistful look as 
she left the room followed by Errington, 
the latter languidly elate with the sense of 
duty performed. That snob 1 — a mere 
cypher of a tutor ! — to dare to monopolize 
the only presentable girl in a house honoured 
by the cynosure of London society ! — a 
chosen planet round whose orb hundreds of 
satellites gladly revolved! The monstrous 
notion moved him to pay an extraordinary 
amount of attention to the young lady, 
taking into account the demands his 
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coursers, who waxed fat and were inclined 
to kick, made on his wrists and energies. 

Lord Errington was a believer in the 
dogma " exertion is a proof of weakness ; 
no man is truly great who lacks repose ;" 
repose proceeds from a consciousness of 
power, incompetency alone requires to be 
propped by eflFort. He carried out his 
views with a thoroughness that deserved 
the reward for consistency. He was a 
lover without passion, a politician without 
patriotism, a bon vivant without relish : we 
each have our gifts, and it was not in him 
to feel deeply. Yet spite of this limited 
capacity, he was not deficient in manly 
tastes, and betrayed his leanings in his 
pleasures (an inscrutable fate had not called 
upon him to do a day's work in his life) ; 
he was addicted to racing, including an 
occasional steeplechase ; rode well to hounds, 
and could trot a four-in-hand with any 
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professional coachee. Horseflesh was his 
ruKog passion, and though followed with a 
languid persistence that never degenerated 
into enthusiasm, Miss Grantley's unfeigned 
appreciation of his turn out and style of 
driving tickled him in his least invulnerable 
point. She paid him no compliments, and 
answered in the plainest, most matter of 
fact words all his pretty speeches, until he 
inwardly voted there was a simplicity, a 
genuineness about her, quite refreshing after 
the types of young ladyhood his lot had 
been cast among. Men found Eunice 
attractive, and yet she was not clever, or 
accomplished, or a beauty. But she had 
what is far better; a fair womanliness^ a 
sweetness and good nature : there was no 
striving after effect; she never gave a 
thought to whether she was admired or not, 
and in the absence of the wish to please — 
pleased the more. 
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That night Errington dismissed his valet 
early, that he might enjoy his reflections 
undisturbed — a new idea had dawned upon 
him, which partook of the nature of a 
sensation — an unusual and most pleasing 
event. Errington was young, but only 
in years \ he had anticipated his youth 
so industriously that not a scrap remained 
to eke out the rest of his life. He had 
been everywhere, and done everything, 
that is, everything that a man of fashion 
ever does do : he believed not in love, and he 
wearied of flirtation, even when mixed 
with that exciting ingredient — a husband. 
The clubs bored him, people would force 
their conversation upon him. Flirtation 
bored him, it was so much trouble. Lady 
Verschoyle bored him, he yawned con- 
sumedly as he thought of her. If he 
married, and lived more at home, he would 
only have his wife to bore him, and the 
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nuisance being under his control, he might 
hope to mitigate it. The decided step, matri- 
mony, would surely exorcise the fiend ennuL 
It was an experiment worth trying 1 Yes, 
he would marry ; and why not Miss Grant- 
ley ? She was well-born ; in the inviola- 
ble secrecy of his apartment, he acknow- 
ledged that her people bore the red hand 
when his ancestors huckstered their wares in 
a modest street in Shoreditch. She was 
also pretty and gentle, and had no out- 
rageous desires — also a point — ^the Wor- 
plesdon coflTers were not inexhaustible, they 
had bled freely at the caprice of the enno- 
bled scions of latter days True, she was 
not likely to have a large fortune ; but it 
is better to have a wife who will save 
one instead of spend one. True, also, 
that her father had shown himself an old 
fool in the late election; but this match 
would restore his sympathies to the right 
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side, and conjoined interest would yet avail 
to bring in the right man. True, again, 
she was not brilliant ; but then he should 
not like to have too clever a partner — and 
the Dove gave a pious shudder at the 
very thought of a deeply-read woman. He 
was half in love already with the pretty 
bright-faced little thing, who at least knew 
how to use her eyes 1 

An unexpressed desire to put that low 
fellow Harnage in his place — give him 
a lesson for daring to lift his eyes so 
high — was another reason in favour of this 
project. Errington should have felt grate- 
ful to Harold for the impetus rivalry gave 
to his sluggish soul, his incipient jealousy 
imparting an agreeable acid to the pro- 
gramme. That the tutor could be a real 
impediment in his love-course did not occur 
to him — veni, vidi, vici, when he so willed 
it, was the only progress he pictured. 
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Satisfied in his mind, and Bootiied by 
the advantages of this proposed connexion, 
sleep Boon reigned on his aristocratic lids 
— Eunice shoidd grace his taste, and the 
head of his table. 



CHAPTEE XV. 




All things that are, are with more spirit chased than 
enjoyed. 

OME wiseacre preaches that the 
mind requires to have something 
to look forward to; that to be 
able to feed the imagination with prospec- 
tive bliss is the highest happiness, im- 
measurably superior to what is actually 
enjoyed. Harold was not disposed to give 
in his adherence to this doctrine ; since 
he felt he had a vested interest in Eunice, 
he had become more impatient, more de- 
pressed, almost more wretched than in the 
old days when he had scarce a shadow of 
hope. 

" Has she no heart ? Can she be a 
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flirt already like the rest of them ? 
thought Harold bitterly, as he saw Er- 
ringtoxi, who was walking by Miss Grant- 
ley's side in the garden, after a second 
edition of the drag, pick a rose and place 
it in her hat, where she allowed it quietly 
to remain. No demonstration less forcible 
than plucking it therefrom and trampling 
it under foot would have contented his 
jealous eyes ; he would have given worlds 
to grind this flower of the aristocracy to 
powder ; this inaction was too trying. 

Harold struggled through dinner with 
Miss Amherst's assistance, and after in- 
finite pains, and as much scheming as 
properly directed ought to have secured 
him a provision for life, managed to secure 
a seat by Eunice — a success he was not 
to be allowed to enjoy long. 

"You appeared well pleased at dinner," 
said he, reproachfully. "You have deve- 
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loped Lord Errington's amusing powers 
to a wonderful extent." 

"Perhaps it is that I am easily 
satisfied." 

"I did not think you were such an 
actress." 

"If you find yourself among lunatics, 
you must conform to the insanity," said 
Eunice demurely, her face bent down- 
wards, her rounded chin resting on her 
hand, and a pout in the fulness of the 
red lips. 

^^ That is not his rose in your hair?" 
The short sharp intonation spoke plainly 
the complaint he suffered. 

She glanced at him mischievously. 

"How did you know I received a pre- 
sent this afternoon ?" 

" Because I happened to see it presented" 
— ^the kind grey eyes, that rested in affec- 
tionate admiration on her, very troubled — 
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" where is it ?" Then with a sudden 
thought of something to make him amends 
for his pain, " Give it to me." 

'* A horrid yellow thing ! I left it up- 
stairs, and it is withered by now. "Will 
you have this one instead ?" taking a rose- 
bud from the front of her dress. 

"WiU I?" said he, delightedly; but 1 
like a white one best ; it is more an emblem 
of you," the pale, anxious look melting 
from his face, and content in every tone of 
his voice. 

" Ingrato ! I have a great mind not to 
give it to you," 

" I am so jealous," he sighed. " I wish 
that fellow were not here." 

" Mr. Hamage !" called Lady Verschoyle's 
ringing voice ; " sorry to disturb you, but 
I want you to sing this duet with me." 

There was nothing for it but to obey 
the summons, groaning inwardly, though 
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he felt brighter and more satisfied — not 
the first of Adam's sons by any means who 
has been made the happier by the gift of a 
. simple flower. 

" I cannot sing ; I am cross — out of 
sorts," said Lady Verschoyle, who was 
radiant, her clear olive complexion damasked 
with the richest crimson. 

" Your looks contradict the second state- 
ment, and your known amiability refutes 
the first," said the Dove, gracefully in- 
dolent as ever. 

" Oh no ; do not call me amiable. I 
have no pretensions to goodness, I always 
feel unusually frivolous when Lady Lock- 
yer is with us; she acts as a silent 
reproach. She is the saint, / the sinner. 
The balance must be kept, I suppose, or 
things could not go on," said her ladyship^ 
with a lighthearted philosophy that spoke 
content at her own share of the equilibrium. 
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"Do you know that dreadful Mr. Pyke 
comes to-morrow ?" rushing into a change 
of subject, on perceiving a disposition in 
her companion to assume the seat Harold 
had just reluctantly vacated. " Why, oh ! 
why did I ask him ?" 

"That laugh of his is quite Mephis- 
tophelean," she continued, finding no 
answer forthcoming to her last question. 
" When I hear it, I expect the ground to 
open, and flames to appear." 

'* No fear ; we shall not be rid of him so 
easily," said Harold. 

" Tell him he is not wanted to act,** said 
Errington ; " one of your Jeames's can do 
the part, it is only a dummy captain." 

" That would not do. I have curtailed 
his visit to the shortest limits; besides, 
there is not time for a letter to put him off.'' 

"Use the highway of thought — tele- 
graph/' suggested Harold. 
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The Dove raised his eyes in languid 
surprise. 

" Why do you object to him ?" 

" Because my constitution is not favour- 
able to cheats and swindlers. Fyke is an 
atrocious speculator^ who is given to using 
his friends' digitals to stir his dirty 
puddles." 

**An unclean fish, I allow," drawled 
Errington ; "prefers a circumambient shower 
of muddy water to an absence of surround- 
ing halo. But I could forgive him all were 
he not so annoyingly famiUar." 

"Sing, Mr. Hamage," said Lady Vers- 
choyle, impatiently, as the Dove sauntered 
over to Miss Grantley. 

" Lord Errington is very attentive, and 
how complacent the young lady is," said 
Mrs. Bernard. "I think I shall change 
my mind, and bet- 
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with Eomeo's?" said Mostyn. "Tm a 
bold man, but rm afraid to take you ; you 
should know your sex's weakness best. 
Errington is a man *the gowned nation' 
emphatically approves — ^rank and wealth — 
what more can a maiden want ?" 

" Yes — amour fait beaucoup, mais argent 
fait tout," said the widow, sighing softly. 
" Yet there is a self-assertion, a candid con- 
fession of great merit about my lord, that 
effectually checks my disposition to admire." 

" Do you know why I have not married ?" 
said Mostyn, still regarding Eunice, who 
talked with the restless vivacity that does 
not spring from a mind at ease; while 
Errington listened with the aristocratic 
languor he excelled in, and which, though 
a negative virtue, he managed to make such 
a telling one. 

" No — why ?'' asked Mrs. Bernard, with 
the lively inflection of interest. 
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"Because my disposition is too gloomy 
to fa^je the anxieties. The happy state 
multiplies sources of misfortune. Often my 
heart has gone out wandering from the ark, 
but it has returned with gloomy forebodings, 
finding no resting-place, and without the 
consolation of an olive branch. 

" You would have made a capital lawyer — 
a plea even for your sins.'' 

" All Cupid's votaries are solicitors.^' 

"But you disclaim that young gen- 
tleman's acquaintance." 

" The bachelor devil is strong within me, 
I admit. If I could only meet some one 
strong enough to exorcise it !" 

" This is the age of miracles." 

" 1 would do my best to second the efforts 
of my physician," said Mostyn, conceitedly. 

" Heaven defend us from the vanity of 
knights who are merely bachelor!" ex- 
claimed the widow, devoutly. 
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" I have spent a good many years in look- 
ing for an angel worthy to merge in Mrs. 
Felix Mostyn." 

A glance at the baldness which was be- 
come prononce was the widow's involun- 
tary answer. 

« Yes, my beaux jours have evaporated ; 
how they went I know not ; I never gave 
them their cong6. I have no time to lose, 
aud when this business is over, I shall give 
my serious attention to domestic prospects. 
I am in such an appreciative frame of mind, 
I could kneel before and adore " 

*'Whom?" said Mrs. Bernard, acting 
charming unconsciousness. 

" I repent me of my confidence." 

" If it is to go no further, you have not 
much to regret." 

"*The play is ever a weight upon my 
conscience," said Mostyn, apologetically. 
" I should be calling a rehearsal, now." 
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" They cannot get on without you." 

" No, I am the keynote of the affair. 

" Then it is to be hoped all the instru- 
ments will be tuned in harmony." 

"Vain aspiration! — ^here comes one of 
the discordants. And what may you want, 
Teazer?" asked Mostyn, roughly. (The 
gallant captain, a raw recruit in acting, 
did not enjoy the stage-manager's re- 
spect.) 

"I om au messengeur. I om com- 
manded by Lady Varschoyle to osk Mrs. 
Bernard to play. What onswer ?" 

'^Ask Miss Amherst to sing instead, 
said Mrs. Bernard, who was averse to leaving 
her quarters. 

"Don't propose anything so terrible,'* 
said Mostyn, shuddering. 

" What onswer ?" repeated the captain, 
stoUdly. 

" That I wiU come." 
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" Ollow me to pauss ; that's a good 
fellauh," as Mostyn playfully attempted to 
bar the departure of the ornament to the 
Hussars. 

" Cannot Lady Lockyer play ?" said Mrs. 
Bernard, still anxious to find a deputy ; " she 
Seems a very negative person." 

" Lady Lockyer does everything that she 
ought to do." 

"What a favourite she is of yours!" (it 
was rife in the house that Mostyn was a re- 
jected early suitor.) 

" She never laughs," said Mostyn, grimly. 
" People have got into a villanous habit of 
laughing whenever I open my mouth: it 
makes life a burthen. I shall be driven to 
steady my light reputation with an ounce of 
lead. I am a marked man. /, a modest 
man, whose only aspiration is for peace and 
quiet. 7, whose only wish is to pass un- 
noticed, unheard, unseen; who of aU creep- 
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ing things pity the glowworm most because 
its spark attracts observation/' 

" Tranquillity produces small results," 
objected the widow, but mindful only to 
smile. 

" You don't laugh much. Give it up alto- 
gether," he adjured. 

**Why ask such a sacrifice?" said she 
coquettishly, and walking to the piano, but 
with a backward look that drew Mostyn after 
her. 

" I will tell you another time," throwing 
immense expression into his twinkling eyes. 
" I fear your ears have not been sufliciently 
educated." 





CHAPTEE XVI. 

Like a pale martyr in his shirt of fire. 

ERINGTON, amid his manifold per- 
fections, boasted one pre-eminent 
virtue — he always knew his own 
mind : he was not one of those shilly-shally 
persons who distract themselves and others 
by not knowing what are their desires and 
intentions. Having decided that this Tip- 
start tutor should be quashed, he set about it 
in the direct business-like style that marks 
the addresses of some men ; no flutter — ^no 
mystery — no preparations ; he dispensed 
with the finer details of hopes and fears. 
Lord Errington might have been gratified 
by the efi^ect he produced in more than one 
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bosom ; as he waxed indifferent to Lady 
Verschoyle, and coolly deserted her for his 
new attraction, the dame began to regret her 
friendship for Eunice. That Errington — 
her chosen knight — ^the only man in the 
house worthy her smiles should have the 
foretched taste to display an open preference 
for a chit of a girl, turned her impulsive 
ladyship's liking to gall. 

As for Harold, he knew not what to think 
of Eunice; her conduct appeared to him a 
perpetual kaleidoscope of change. He had 
nothing exactly to complain of, yet he found 
that most unwittingly he had slipped back ; 
they had returned to their old positions, she 
was Miss Grantley, he merely her brother's 
tutor; a state of things brought about 
principally by the fact that Errington was 
ever at her elbow — a reason why Harold 
should be any where else ; for a smouldering 
wrath, an armed truce which the slightest 
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spark would fire into action, existed between 
the two men. The Dove was seldom at the 
trouble to be personally offensive, but he 
availed himself to the fnll of the right to be 
quietly supercilious that rank is supposed to 
confer: his cool air of superiority galled 
Harold almost beyond endurance. And his 
troubles augmented daily; his belief in 
Eunice's affection, in which he had wrapped 
and hugged himself, dwindling to the 
meagrest incredulity. He had seldom seen 
her in the society of other men ; when she 
smiled on and talked to Fyke it was bad 
enough ; but now with a rival worthy to be 
feared, handsome, youngs titled, rich, he was 
devoured by jealousy and despair. Fop that 
he was to dream that he could win her! — ^her 
husband ! — ^it was too much — ^it could never 
be. And yet he would never give her up — 
never / his unloved joyless youth made him 
ding the closer to this bright hope. Yet, 
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'spite this resolution, the constant irritation 
of Errington's interference, and an instinc- 
tive desire to conceal the pangs of slighted 
love drove him to assume a mask of indif- 
ference, and he, too, grew cold and distant, 
and no longer sought to be with her : they 
would be returning to Grantley, and then 
explanation must come, and this suspense 
would be ended. 

The long expected day of the theatricals 
arrived. The tightly strung bow of the 
company's energies was relaxed, and a large 
party collected on the bank of the broad 
lake, an extensive piece of water worthy to 
be called a mere, and haunted by gulls that 
made harmonious screamings, and richly 
bordered by trees, the long branches in their 
sweep bending lovingly over its bosom, 
sometimes strongly reflected, then trem- 
bling into invisibility. The calm surface 
showed an unbroken sheet of light save for 
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an island, the perfection of art, a bower of 
blossoming shrubs, fit abode for Calypso 
with its silvery aspens and water-wooing 
willows, through which one caught glimpses 
of mossy dells green-coated fairies might 
love to haunt. 

Fagged and somewhat out of temper at 
the stiff rehearsal to which they had been 
subjected, the wearied votaries of Thespis 
brandished persiflage with an electric speed 
that threatened combustion. 

" I had no idea acting was so trying," 
said Miss Grantley, sinking on to a rustic 
seat. " I never felt so small. Mr. Mostyn 
said if I could not do better no one would 
for a moment suppose I was in earnest." 

" There is a ferocity about stage 
managers," assented Errington, who had 
contributed little to the labours but his 
listless indifference, throwing himself at 
Euniee's feet, and beginning lazily to 
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behead the marguerites which flaunted 
their tall growth above the humbler grasses. 
"Mostyn certainly did rage among his 
troupe like a pestilence. My only con- 
solation is that he played wild havoc with 
his own fiery locks.'* 

" Where is Mostyn ?" asked Sir Charles 
Lockyer. 

** I left the fat spectre of our mis- 
fortunes, like the ghost in Hamlet, mail- 
clad, uttering -doleful soliloquies for Mrs. 
Bernard's benefit." 

" Which I did not stop to hear," said the 
widow, incidentaUy. 

" Venus fled from Mars," said Errington, 
aside to Eunice. "She had fears *lest a 
manly dress should fire his soul to war and 
carnage dire.' " 

" Sh ! sh !" said Eunice, reprovingly. 
" Our widow feels nothing, fears nothing, 
and says ^" 
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"Nothing ill-natured," interrupted Mrs. 
Bernard. 

" That packet soon reached its address/' 
said the Dove, with a cool polish that 
suggested the sobriquet of sang-froid as 
more appropriate to his peculiarities. 
" Lady Verschoyle, I must find two faults. 
' The Serf is too long, a grave defect. If 
you want to secure the ear, be short ; the 
lamp that is deluged with oil refuses to 
burn. I have also doubts that it cannot 
have been read by our immaculate 
Licenser/' 

" If you wish to tender your portfolio I 
am ready to accept your resignation,'' said 
his hostess, coldly. Lady Verschoyle had 
become haughty and capricious, quite the 
peeress ; in a wordless language that was 
yet most expressive, she showed that Erring- 
ton and Eunice had dropped out of her 
favour. 
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Harold stalked along the edge of the 
lake, idly throwing pebbles into the water, 
a vacancy in liis look, an air of abstraction 
that contrasted with the hilarity of his 
companions. 

"Bet a fiver that I can throw a stone 
into the island," said Pyke, who had arrived 
jubilant, and, with the glory of senatorial 
honours on his brow, marvelled to find his 
conversation at a discount. 

" I daresay you can," replied Harnage, 
indifferently, and without apparent efibrt 
sending a pebble far beyond the island, 
almost to the opposite bank. 

" Very good ! wonderful ! By my honour, 
you charm me, Mr. Throwstone," said 
Errington. " What do you say to a row. 
Miss Grrantley? Here is the boat ready, 
and at your service." 

" Che hella cosa /" said she, merrily, and 
glancing at Harold. " We might go and look 
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for that stone. We will hope that it has 
not lodged in the forehead of some mis- 
chievous fairy." • 

" Will you be a white fairy, the spirit of 
the lake ?" 

" If that is an invitation to take me for a 
row, I accept. If it means that I am to be 
trusted to my own devices, I say no, having 
no confidence in spiritual protection on a 
strange element." 

" I had no intention of allowing you to 
go alone," said Errington, stepping into the 
boat and holding his hand towards her. 

"But some one else will come — Lady 
Verschoyle ?" 

" No, thank you. Three is not a favourite 
number of mine." 

"The boat will only hold two safely," 
remarked the Dove, placidly. 

" Oh, yes it will," said Eunice, pettishly. 
" Mr. Hamage, will you come ?" 
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Annoyed at her eager assent to the 
rowing, Harold met her timid look half- 
unwillingly. 

"Miss Grantley, I must protest against 
this increase of our party. You are bent 
upon suicide, to say nothing of the murder 
of your devoted slave. I am out of practice 
in my swimming." 

"There are no billows here. I think 
we may venture," observed Harold. The 
prospect of being in a tiny boat with 
his enemy was abhorrent to him, but any- 
thing was better than allowing her to go 
alone. 

" Out of the question, Mr. Harnage. I 
have no fancy for a cold bath in anticipation 
of our Polar regions to-night." 

Harold heaped anything but blessings on 
Errington's graceful head. 

" And I '' Then he put a constraint 

on himself. To pick a quarrel in these 
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non-duelliDg days would be only to make 
himself utterly ridiculous, and also to draw- 
down the vials of his host's wrath. " Lord 
Errington is right. The boat is only 
intended to carry two." 

"Come, Miss Grantley. The shades of 
night are falling fast. We shall be only just 
in time for the sunset. Seen from the end of 
the lake it will be perfect. Mr. Hamage is 
reasonable, and will wait to display his 
prowess on the water to-morrow.'* 

"You have a genius for detraction, my 
lord, that I have seldom seen equalled," said 
Harold, deadly pale with extreme wrath. 

Lord Errington was imperturbable. He 
always refused to treat Harold as a person 
who should be seriously dealt with. Not a 
muscle showed disturbance of his harmony 
as he helped Eunice's hesitating steps into 
the tiny skiff, as overcome by her glimpse of 
Harold's flashing eyes and compressed lips 
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she yielded, scarce knowing what she did, 
and only anxious to part the two men who 
were so inconveniently quarrelsome. The 
next moment the boat darted away. 

Harnage walked off sharply. He cared 
not what the bystanders thought, and yet 
the sense of mortijfication was hard to bear. 
To come between a lover and his mistress is 
no trifle ; it is literally bearding a lion in 
his den. Harold felt ferocious, but he could 
do nothing except fret and fume, operations 
to be performed with the greatest amount 
of dignity they are capable of in solitude. 
What can compare with the biting pangs of 
jealousy ? The passion must be the origin 
of the fabled fox hidden under the young 
Spartan's garments : it preys upon our 
vitals, and yet we must conceal our misery 
and carry our burthen with a smiling 
countenance. Jealousy is a mean, untruth- 
ful guide. Abandoned to her malign 
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influence the good Catholic Love turns 
veriest infidel, becomes the fiercest Icono- 
clast of the idol it has deemed infallible. 
Harold forgot, or chose to ignore, Eunice's 
wish for his society, and included her in his 
wild rage against Errington. She had gone 
out alone with that man, and darkness was 
upon the face of the earth ! 





CHAPTEE XVII. 

Ein Esel schimpft den andem Langohr, 
One ass nicknames another Long-ears. 

ONDEES will never cease!" ex- 
claimed Mostyn, rolling down 
on the party like a huge air 
ball — "Errington so utterly oblivious of 
his complexion as to be capable of the 
severe exertion of rowing !'' 

" Ah ! you have come at last/' said Mrs. 
Bernard, heaving a sigh of relief as her 
stout admirer dropped heavily on the grass 
at her side. " I thought I should have to 
talk to Mr. Pyke. What can you have 
been doing all this time ?" 

"Some people would wonder at Atlas's 
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stoop, forgetting that he has only the world 
on his back," replied Mostyn, tartly. 

" Now don*t be cross ; this is play time, 
and you are to amuse me. How did Mr. 
Pyke acquit himself?" 

" He has not a spark of vis comica in his 
composition. Pyke substitutes strength of 
lung for strength of passion. But what can 
be expected of such raw material ? I give 
up the affair. The hoof of the mischievous 
ass may now be planted on the brow of tlie 
disabled lion with impunity," said Mostyn 
gloomily, and baring his forehead to the 
breeze. 

" Take a brighter view," said the widow, 
soothingly. " What has he done ? was he 
so very stupid?" 

" No ; he is so cunning. If Pyke added 
dulness to his sins, I would kick him 
myself," said Mostyn, in fierce determina- 
tion. " He spoiled my best bits^ 
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The truculent Pyke paled with anger, 
overhearing these amenities. 

" I will thank you not to take liberties 
with my name, Mostyn. I make a point 
of repaying in kind all the civil speeches 
made to me." 

" Gracious Heaven !" said the widow, 
lifting her hands in dismay, "what an 
appalling existence you are presenting to 
our view." 

It was said in a way that would have 
shrivelled any man of ordinary clay. But 
our old friend was a morally pachyder- 
matous animal; these little darts glanced 
off harmlessly from his tough hide. 

" I hope you are going to stuff the cha- 
racter to-night, Mr. Pyke," said Mostyn, 
more politely. 

" What do you mean ?" 

" You must be rotund — like a dump- 
ling/ 



» 
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" ril be hanged if I do. If I am to act, 
I shall perform as Nature made me ;" and 
the plutocrat marched off in a huff. 

"Let us go in, Mrs. Bernard. I could 
listen to you for ever ; but it is near dinner 
time, and my appetite is *' 

" Prodigiom /" muttered his friend. 

"And you must keep up your verve on 
something," said Mostyn, tenderly. " You 
have an arduous part in the ' Man in the 
Moon.' Eemember to take the cue — 
' Alonso ! not returned !' Then turn sharply 
round and fall into my arms." 

" I will,'* promised the widow, meekly. 

There seemed every probability that the 
veteran Mostyn would be landed at last; 
his reception of the widow's admiration was 
enchantingly propitious. She was expe- 
rienced, and knew the exact amount of 
encouragement to administer to her wary 
and wayward suitor. She adroitly allayed 
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his suspicions, and with well-seasoned flat- 
tery led him on by imperceptible degrees. 
He knew, however, that he had progressed 
on the dangerous path, and though anxious 
for his food, he pondered the momentous 
question fuU five minutes on the doorstep 
after she had left him. 

He had fired the elderly widow with a 
mild glow of passion ! 

" ^ Nee bella, nee puella \ true, she is 
neither beautiful nor young. There is 
something fatally attractive about me," he 
reflected, sadly. "Yet she has a shapely 
foot, and I have a prejudice against weight 
in the lower extremities : a heavy foot and 
ankle hint that the rest of the figure is 
in gravitating proportion to its clumsy 
foundations; the ponderosity of the sole 
is apt to be mirrored in the mind and feel- 
ings. But I will do nothing in a hurry. 
We shall see how she plays ' Molly Scrubs ;* 
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whether the collision of talent is seen to ad- 
vantage; — if well — apres." And with a 
cheery wink he passed in, and the shadow of 
the hall swallowed up his substantial frame. 

We return to our aquatic pair. 

" I think we had better go back now, 
my lord,'' said Eunice, trailing her hand 
through the water with a sense of enjoy- 
ment somewhat damped by the recollection 
of Harold's reproachful face. 

" Not yet ; we have not seen the other 
side of the island. Take care — ^your forget- 
me-nots are falling, and will be crushed." 

" And that would be ungrateful after 
your trouble in gathering them. I wish 
Lady Verschoyle had come with us." 

'* And /do not wish it." 

" Eeally : I thought that you were great 
friends. She is handsome — ^is she not?" 
Girls are never tired of asking men this 
question, though the most inexperienced 
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must know the slender chance they have 
of obtaining a candid answer. 

" I thought so— till— to-day/' 

" I do not understand you," said Eunice, 
innocent of point in his remark. 

"She looks pale and thin with envy of 
younger, fairer rivals." 

Impossible to mistake the implied com- 
pliment, and to regret that she had 
come out on the lake became Eunice's 
prominent sentiment 

" You don't know why I came out 
here ?" said Errington, resting on his oars, 
his golden locks clinging damply to his 
classic head in the warmth induced by 
much rowing. 

" I never made a good guess in my life/* 
said she, troubled by a nameless some- 
thing in his tone, and wishing stiU more 
strongly that she was on terra firma. 

"For the convenience of drowning my- 
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self, if I am not answered to my liking." 
His lassitude of tone was opposed to his 
matter. A slight sensation of disdain took 
possession of the Dove's breast as he noted 
her agitation and covert alarm : she was 
deficient in aplomb, savoir faire, and the 
other fine French virtues. Still, he was a 
man of his word, and always executed any 
piece of work he undertook ; underlying 
his vapid manner was a powerful current 
of persistence, which usually availed him 
to reach the harbour of his desires. The 
time had arrived for the coup de gr^ce; 
he had amply signified his intentions, and, 
like regal wooers, was not minded to 
waste time in coming to business, there- 
fore he manfully proceeded to ofier her a 
share in his manifold possessions. He did 
his best to repress the expression of abso- 
lute security he felt, but 'spite his efibrts 
it would creep out. 



\ 
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To his enormous surprise, she resisted 
the cabalistic prefix of Viscountess, and its 
dazzling vista of diamonds, opera boxes, 
drags, and shooting lodges in Scotland; 
to say nothing of the handsome and ac- 
complished partner in those joys who 
proposed to roll through life at her side. 
True, she refused him in humble, not in 
haughty spirit, and the ready tears started 
to the soft hazel eyes as she deprecated 
the honour he intended to do her. Weep ! 
she might well weep 1 To refuse an alli- 
ance with the noble house of Struthaven 
was an affront that all the waters of the 
Deluge would not wash away ! To be 
either in an ecstasy, or discomposed at 
any mortal occurrence was against the 
articles of his faith, such bad ton was 
not tolerated in his set, yet he found the 
position trying. Then a comfortable im- 
plicit belief in his advantages and admirers 
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came to his relief — she could not be in 
earnest. The contrariness of human nature 
made her gentle refusal add fuel to his de- 
sires ; he became eager, he dropped his oar, 
and his voice quickened in its utterance as 
he condescended to argue the point. 

" Reconsider this, I pray. You will 
make me proud if you will let me confer 
my name on you. I have spoken hastily, 
you have not had time to reflect." 

Again she stammered her thanks and 
her astonishment, utterly rejecting time 
as an element in the matter. 

" But, Miss Grantley, you must not 
expect me to take this answer as final ; 
that is, if I am right in supposing your 
heart is disengaged" (a suspicion of Harold 
checking his unusual warmth). "Surely, 
Mr. Harnage cherishes no hope ?'' 

" Pray say no more, my lord. I ought 
to feel grateful for the compliment ; it can 
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never be," ber face dyed witb blusbes. 
She bad turned white when Errington 
made bis offer, while the colour rushed 
back at mention of Harold, 

" What ' can never be' ? In marrying 
me you would please your relations, and 
you would leave this tutor" (contemptuously) 
"to bis true vocation — forcing young in- 
tellects, while developing mine — which is, 
to adore you." 

" I have already said it is impossible, 
my lord," said Eunice, witb dignity. " I 
request that you will say no more. Oblige 
me by taking me to the shore, it is getting 
late." 

There was too much earnestness in the 
tone of ber voice, the hue of her cheek, 
and the glance of ber eye, to permit 
bis doubting one instant longer ber de- 
cision. 

The Dove obeyed ber behests, but in 
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anything hut dove-like humour. He in- 
wardly raged ; he had made a fool of him- 
self ! No degree of profanity could do 
justice to the occasion ! 






CHAPTER XVIII. 

Then starting up, disconsolate lie goes 
Wide on the lonely beach to vent his woes. 

Homer. 

AEOLD HAENAGE stalked off in 
a terrible temper ; exercise was a 
necessity, he must get away from 
them. Errington's presence was a weight 
that oppressed him with a sense of wrong — 
grievous, intolerable wrong, without definite 
shape or tangible substance, for he would 
not admit that he doubted her ; and yet 
her half-serious, half-gay reception of his 
rival's attentions tortured him. He walked 
on and on, too shadowed by care to notice 
whither he went, or whether the evening 
was foul or fair, until he found himself near 
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the railway. Fugitive hues were spread 
over the weary landscape, and Nature, re- 
lieved from the glare of the day, seemed to 
be sinking precipitately into repose. The 
hills were losing their height in the gather- 
ing vapour, and the valley already looked dim 
and grey, though a blush, as from a thousand 
crimson roses, still mantled in the west 
from the day-god's, parting kiss. ^No 
flocks, nor herds, nor trace of living thing 
broke the stillness of the valley ; the wind 
had gone to sleep ; the telegraph wires, 
faintly stirred and vibrating, occasionally 
emitted notes sweet as an jEolian harp, 
and in unison with the tranquillity of the 
evening. Some way off a wood of Scotch 
firs threw giant shadows in the deepening 
twilight; and in the distance the smoke 
of a train was dimly seen winding through 
the valley, now hidden, now visible ; then 
gathering distinctness as it uncoiled its 
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folds to view like a huge black serpent 
along its iron route, the dim smoke wreathed 
in deeper and more turbid circles in its 
coming nearness. 

Harold walked on the bank which ran 
along above the rails, his eyes downcast, 
trampling the poppies that grew luxuriantly 
amid the tall, spear-like grass, and scarcely 
noting the train, which came swiftly on, 
and would soon stretch close beside him. 

The shrill wail, the cry of a child in 
distress, followed by a woman's shriek of 
terror, suddenly aroused him to danger ! 
A lady had started to the ground close by 
him, and stood rooted to the spot by the 
extremity of her horror, while a sound 
between a scream and a groan burst from 
her lips — 

" Kun — run, Paul ! 'tis your only chance 
of life !" 

Her eyes, strained with agony, rested on 
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a child of about three or four years old, 
who was on the rails, with the train coming 
fast ! The boy moved, appeared to hesitate, 
and tottering, his arms were thrown out 
like those of one scarce able to retain his 
balance. 

Again the woman gave a shriek, which 
mingling with the prolonged shrill scream 
of the driver's whistle, would have put 
spirit into a heart of marble. Not a 
moment to be lost ! the iron horse, breath- 
ing smoke and flame^ flew on, his snortings 
louder and more threatening each instant, 
spite of the brakes applied desperately in 
the knowledge of the obstruction. Decision 
and activity alone could save the boy; 
and Harold sprang breathlessly forward! 
The air felt chill as death ; his ears filled 
with a rushing, torrent-like sound in the 
noise of the advancing train. It was close 
to him — it was upon them — as he hurled 
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himself upon the child, and held him down 
forcibly ! A film came over his sight ; the 
atmosphere grew thick and trembled, and 
wavered like the heated air around a furnace. 
It passed with a burst of fury as of a 
thousand whirlwinds that threatened to 
shiver them. Harold's brain grew dizzy, 
his recollection confused; the wheel of 
eternity seemed to be sweeping over him, 
crushing him into chaos — it chilled his 
very blood. 

The red eyes sped on, flashing into the 
darkness, and Harold arose faint and 
unsteady. He helped the frightened child 
to stagger up the bank, and had his reward 
in the sobs of joy, the pleasing cry of 
gladness with which the lady met the 
rescued boy. 

"Oh, Paul!" cried the trembling girl, 
throwing herself on her knees, her hands 
clasped as in prayer. "How have you 



been saved? I thought you would be 
killed!" 

Tears, self-reproaches, thanks were 
mingled with each other. She had been 
reading, and her brother had strayed down 
the bank without her being aware of his 
danger tiU the moment of her cry. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And its first motion ; all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 




HE moment for the raising of the 
curtain drew nigh. The bosoms 
which had been thrilled by the un- 
accountable absence of *the Serf* beat 
measuredly again at Harold's timely return. 
Behind the scenes indescribable confusion 
reigned ; the country carpenter and his at- 
tendant sprite hurried hither and thither at 
their wits' end, stimulated to frenzy by 
Mostyn, who alternately stormed and de- 
spaired. Mr. Jones, professional stage- 
carpenter, who had arrived with the scenery 
from London, alone retained his self-pos- 
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session : there was a calm in his eye, a cool 
contempt in his perfectly trained features, 
which awed Mostyn; even the lion was 
cowed, and obeyed this master spirit, by 
whose agency disorder was made to vanish, 
chaos disappeared, discipline was reinstated, 
and the Muses again triumphantly en- 
throned. 

In the green-room, surprise, dread, chat- 
ter, clatter, were subdued to a certain 
solemnity; the mania of disguise so 
thoroughly carried out that it was difficult 
to recognise each other, the sense of the 
ridiculous at the travestie of their appear- 
ance swallowed up in the awful sense of 
responsibilities unfulfilled. 

Mostyn, his eye "in a fine frenzy rolling," 
himself touched up the ladies' cheeks, and 
darkened their eyes, and now, apparently 
insane, he sucked at a raw ^^^ to glutinize 
his throat. "A fetching costume that," 
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said Mostyn, surveying Miss Grantley criti- 
cally, whose dress was appropriate, elegant, 
and withal becoming ; a flowing robe of sky- 
blue cashmere^ bordered by beaver fur. 

" I feel a nondescript article, an impostor. 
I do not know myself," said she, nervously, 
her eyes glittering with excitement, and 
evidently not caring a bit how she looked. 

" You look jolie a miracle — divinely 
pretty," said Lord Errington, whose brow 
retained the slight habitual frown, and his 
lip its haughty curl, despite his half shame 
of the embroidered coat and rich sables 
which he had been at such expense to pro- 
cure and pains to assume : but he did his 
best to conceal these sensations, and was 
careful to be conspicuously attentive to 
Eunice. He could scarcely realize the 
calamity that had befallen him ; if it §hould 
transpire, his prestige would be gone— the 
Dove's white feathers soiled for ever — be- 
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smirched by refusal ! In his opinion (he 
had more of the serpent than the dove in 
his composition), the weakest of the weak is 
he who persists in an error : he gave up his 
pursuit of this ungrateful fair on the spot of 
his rejection, and acknowledged his mistake 
in contemplating matrimony. 

" What shall I do ?— is it time to go on ?" 
cried Lady Verschoyle. " My dress is all 
wrong — give me a pin. Oh ! I am so tired !" 

" Don't be fanciful," said Mostyn, roughly, 
unaffected by his cousin's magnificent and 
most correct northern toilette. " You'll 
forget your cues." 

"No, I shall do it; in mental efforts 
excitement is everything.^' 

" The ignobile vulgus of the neighbour- 
hood have come in force to see us make fools 
of ourselves,'' said Errington ; " they are 
awfully excited. I would put them into the 
straitest waistcoats I could procure." 
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Eilnice heard the frequent arrivals, and 
listening to the swaying and crushing of the 
perfumed crowd passing into their places, 
felt herself going horribly white. The lavish 
employment of rouge-pot and black pencil 
against which she had in vain protested hap- 
"pily concealed the flight of her treacherous 
roses. Harold forgot his own nervousness 
in concern for her trepidation ; she said 
nothing, but sat trembling, the picture of 
despair, and answering only by a sickly 
smile Mosftyn's inquiry — " if she were ready 
to go on." 

Pyke, a drawing-room soldier in feathers 
and lace, imbibed stimulants copiously, 
trying, when not so engaged, to per- 
suade himself and others that he was 
not nervous by indulging in a series of 
short convulsive laughs, which he as sud- 
denly strangled in a look of preternatural 
gravity. 
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"Now, Mr. Pjke/' called Mostyn — 
" dress the stage ; the curtain rises/^ 

The UDhappy fish, giving one longing 
glance at the champagne, responded to 
the command, and went to his mar- 
tj^rdom . 

In truth he was a sorely tried character ;. 
the opening of the play was unpropitious, 
the suspended hoops of candles at the wings 
taking upon themselves to perform a .lively 
and impromptu up and down dance to 
the tune of exclamations from invisibles — 
" Who the devil's doing that ? What the 
deuce are you doing that for?" And the 
curtain catching the infection, half de- 
scended and reascended three times before 
it would consent to subside into its roll. 

Pyke found his attitude difficult to sustain 
with efiect ; the sweet smile he had prepared 
was galvanized by terror into a ghastly grin, 
and his first words — " It is not fear," were 
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contradicted by his palpable alarm.-«-A 
warrior — 

Whose sabre trails along the giiound 
Whose legs in shapeless boots are drowned, 
A new AchiUes — sure the steel, 
Fled from his heart to gi*ace his heel. 

" ' A horrid silence first inrades my ear/ '* 
' said Mostyn, tragically^ not a sound greeting 
the carefully studied scenic effect. 

Some Samaritan, touched by Pyke's agony, 
made a faint attempt at applause, but so 
feeble that the vigorous Mostyn, and the 
self-possessed Jones from the slips were fain 
to second it, and help it into existence. 

" That fellow, Pyke, is only fit foe the 
lowest business,*' said Mostyn, in disgust, to 
Eunice. " He is drawling and mouthing it 
until I tremble for the jaws of our audience, 
they are yawning to that extent. For 
Heaven's sake, man! — ^speak the speech trip- 
pingly on the tongue,' or nothing c^n save 
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us/' attacking the miserable tyro as he left 
the boards. 

"Prompt louder; I can't hear a word 
you say/' said the Princess Glinsky 
(Lady Verschoyle) in a more than stage 
aside. 

"They are waiting for you. Don't be 
afraid, my dear/' said Mostyn, paternally. 

Eunice pressed her hands on her heart to 
still its throbbing ; stood for a moment irre- 
solute, then in eager haste passed on to the 
stage. 





CHAPTEli XX. 

Stand like greyhounds in the dips, 
Straining upon the start. — Shakspeare. 

[;0 give a short sketch of the plot — 
Iwan (Harold) is the illegitimate 
son of a Eussian noble by a 
bondswoman. His father dying without 
enfranchising him, Iwan becomes by the 
laws of Eussia the serf or slave of his half- 
brother Godred, Count Narschakoff (Erring- 
ton), who bom in wedlock succeeds to the 
title and estates. The Princess Glinskv 
(Lady Verschoyle), a rich widow, has a 
charming niece loli (Eunice) living with 
her. The widow perceiving the attraction 
her house has for the brothers (Iwan 
has been treated as an equal hitherto), 
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appropriates the devotion of the Count, and 
touched by the love she has detected between 
I wan and loli, in a good scene discloses 
their secret to Godred, pressing him to give 
his brother his freedom, and offering to 
dower her niece handsomely. 

Godred awoke by tliis proposal to a 
knowledge of his own feelings for loli, 
declares his sentiments, and his determina- 
tion to win her. Lady Verschoyle gave a 
good picture of the fury of a woman 
scorned, suppressed and dissembled by 
woman's pride. 

In the next act, the company are present 
at an entertainment at the Count's, where, 
maddened by jealousy at discovering that 
his base-bom brother is preferred, Godred 
not only refuses to sign the freedom that is 
implored, but compels Iwan to' wait at 
table as a menial in the presence of the lady 
of his heart. He heaps on him every 
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possible indignity, and a blow is at last 
added to the insults. I wan repays it with 
interest, and draws his dagger, but is over- 
powered, and dragged from the stage to 
prison, from which, after his offence, no 
escape is possible except to the gloomy 
steppes of Siberia. To save him from 
punishment, loli consents to marry Godred. 

XJthwin (Mostyn) and Alexis (Pyke) were 
the comic element to relieve the gloomy 
atmosphere of the piece; the former, a 
soldier laying vigorous siege to the Princess ; 
Alexis also an interested lover of the well- 
dowered widow. 

When Eunice darted in, and stood like a 
bird gracefully poised for flight, the chances 
were even whether she could or could not 
endure the raking fire of eyes. To her 
bewildered vision, the place was paved with 
living heads! — should she give it up 
ignominiously or struggle on? Heir 
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Englisliwoman's soul triumphed; the full 
round voice asserted its magic, while her 
youth and grace more than made amends 
for the confidence that somewhat failed her. 
Soon, as she warmed to her part, she forgot 
her timidity, and threw herself heart and 
soul into the story, playing the tender 
distracted loli with effect, and giving the 
change from the confiding girl, who will 
not believe there is any reason for deserting 
her lover, to the despairing yet still affec- 
tionate woman, with wonderful naturalness. 
Harold, too, gave the ideal suffering with a 
simple truth ; and carried away by the story, 
he returned Eunice's unsettled glances with 
looks of such burning passion, that even 
simple unobservant Sir Peter was startled. 

" That is not all acting,*' he muttered in 
Lady Grantley's ear. 

Hrrington performed to the life the 
chilling Count, with the Calmuck blood 
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freezing in his veins ; his elegant form 
encased in costly sables and velvets, he 
looked dressed and spoke the selfish autocrat 
in the most telling manner. Mostyn was 
admirable, most ludicrous ; he gobbled and 
strutted like a turkey cock, a resemblance 
assisted by his highly rouged features and 
scarlet uniform ; his odd appearance en- 
hanced by his having inadvertently pushed 
back his wig in his desire to allow full play 
to his intellect. 

A duel between Pyke and Mostyn appealed 
most strongly to the audience, judging from 
the loud applause. 

" Do they mean that for an encore ?" said 
Pyke, preparing to rise and oblige. 

''No, no; lie still. Damn it all!" said 
Mostyn, enforcing the injunction with knee 
on chest. 

Mr. Pyke also afforded considerable, 
diversion by his inability to sheathe his 
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sword ; he aimed the point at his scabbard 
until his arm ached, and then retired up the 
stage to recommence his endeavour, but 
managing to shoot away his scabbard 
altogether^ he abandoned all hope of ac- 
complishing his elaborate design. 

At last this ambitious attempt afler 
pleasure was over^ and the curtain had 
kindly descended with a run. Mostyn^ 
" his soul in arms, and still eager for the 
fray," had rushed to his room to change the 
outward man from a ruddy defender to a 
smug city clerk. Mrs. Bernard, with bunches 
of curls, and mischievous black eyes, bided 
her hour of conquest as fascinating Molly 
Scrubs, while a tornado of scene-shifting,, 
furniture changing, and hunting after 
properties deafened the ear, and confused 
the intellect — or what passed muster for the 
latter article. 

Among the audience let loose, the 
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scramble for refreshments was at its height; 
all were rabid for ice-creams and claret-cup 
after the two hours of heat and exhaustion 
mind and body had undergone. "The flow 
of soul," too, had streamed forth like an 
undammed river after its enforced temporary 
repose, scores of conversations, or rather 
shreds of converse working and fermenting 
all around. Those who venture on amateur 
boards are fair play, and no audience is so 
cold and critical as a drawing-room one. — 
Well for the actors that they did not hear 
the little bits of mosaic of talk — the pieces 
so hastily thrown together they made an 
inharmonious whole — or even Mostyn's 
vanity might not have withstood the shock ; 
he could only have found comfort in the 
casting pearls before swine doctrine. 

" A spectacle like this is a feast for the 
philosopher and the satirist," said Lord 
Struthaven, in the act of swallowing a 
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sorbet with gusto, to a cronj known to be 
friendly to superior views. " As the latter, 
I am amused; as the former, I am 
grateful for the contemplation they aflPord 
me. 

" A good deal of capability," criticised a 
portly rector in more generous spirit ; " but 
the piece not judiciously chosen — ^far beyond 
their powers." 

"Act very fairly; extremely creditable 
in fact. Quite up to the average of a minor 
theatre in London," quoth a learned squire, 
with an enormous air of concession. 

"A happy family here to-night — ^the 
received and the rejected ; but that play is 
not played out, and Mr. Pyke had better 



look to his seat," said Mr. Lindsay, an 
active magistrate, to Mr. Bo wen, known to 
be a warm politician. 

" Ah ! I'll tell you the true history of 
that affair — had it from the best source." 
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" Good voice that young Harnage has ! — 
took the high A like a bird," said a musical 
dilettante to his interesting partner. 

" Yes ; that romaunt he sang under his 
lady's window was charming. In the 
present dearth' of tenors, such a voice should 
represent a good income." 

" Tried his fortune in another line — gave 
a diary to the world last year — * Travels in 
Corsica,* if I mistake not ; but fell flat — no 
style.' 

*' The most spirituel person cannot make 
a Diary go off. 

" Eeally a pretty person, and a pretty 
dress, and those are all the pretty things I 
can say about her," said Miss Danecourt, 
the heiress, to her devoted satellite, a 
stalwart hunting squireen, a propos of Miss 
Grantley's performance. " Can you tell me 
who is this Mr. Harnage — the gentleman 
who acted 'the Serf?'" 
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*'No; but I will make a point of dis- 
covering for your satisfaction." 

"i)o; I particularly wish to hear/' said 
the heiress. " How de do. Lord Errington ? 
No ice, I thank you; but perhaps you will 
feed my curiosity/' 

" If it is not quite insatiable, Miss Dane- 
court." 

" Tell me all you know about Mr. Har- 
nage," commanded the spoilt beauty, who 
looked dazzling with her crown of golden 
hair and brilliant complexion. " I fancy I 
^m under great obligations to him; nay, 
I am certain. A terrible adventure hap- 
pened to me this afternoon. I rambled 
•out of our grounds to please my little 
brother, and sat down to read, forgetting 
that we were near the railway. Lost in 
my book, I did not notice Paul's doings, 
and I was only recalled by the noise of a 
train, and my brother's scream ; he had 
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scrambled down the bank, and stood be- 
tween the rails of the coming train ! I 
was paralysed by the immediate danger, 
and could do nothing but shriek ! Imagine 
my position, my lord ! But at my sorest 
need Heaven raised up help !" 

Miss Danecourt paused, her voice trem- 
bled, and her vivid colour paled ; she gazed 
in front of her with wide open eyes, but 
she saw nothing, only that dreadful past 
scene. 

"And Mr. Harnage came to the res- 
cue?" 

" Yes ; I am sure it was he. It was 
getting twilight, and he looked diflFerent; 
but I recognised him directly on the stage. 
He sprang forward. Not a moment was to 
be lost — ^the train was close — so close ! I 
could not bear to look, and yet I saw him 
fling himself on the child, and then the 
train passed over them !'' 
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" By Jove ! a courageous feat !" ex- 
claimed Errington. "And they were not 
hurt?" 

" No ; happily the ground was hollowed 
between the lines of rails, and the train 
rushed on without touching them. And 
my joy when I saw them rise ! It is well 
to suflTer, the relief from pain is so beau- 
tiful ! But think, Lord Errington, of a per- 
fect stranger doing such a brave thing! — 
it makes one wish to be a man." 

"As a first step towards accomplishing 
such deeds? Very few of us, I fear, 
would act with the same courage and 
devotion." 

" You feel as 1 do about it," said Miss 
Danecourt, softly. "I was so overwhelmed 
I could scarcely speak to thank him ; my 
only idea was to take Paul home at once 
to our mother, and the stranger left us 
directly, almost without a word. I thought 
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I could not come to-night ; but I am glad 
now that I made the effort ; it will be an 
opportunity to thank him. Will you in- 
troduce me ?*' 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

Love, who permits no loved one not to love, 

Laid hold on me because I so pleased him. — ^Dante. 
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HE second piece began. Lord Vers- 
choyle, like Ulysses driving back 
the unruly ghosts at the mouth 
of Avernus, had cajoled, threatened, en- 
treated his guests to pack into their seats 
preparatory for the farce. Harold peered 
through the slips, trying to discover Eunice. 
The fair mistress of the revels had con- 
trived to find time to substitute the latest 
Elysiau toilette for the Glinsky northern bar- 
baric splendour, and now graced a fauteuil in 
the front row, where she sat in ultra critical 
mood, embosomed in the lustre shed by her 
proven talent and beauty. loli was no- 
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where to be seen — was probably in a state 
of transition back to the realities of Eunice 
Grantley. 

Errington also was among the spectators, 
and not being the enviable Boyle Eoche's 
bird, it was therefore certain his lordship 
could not be with Eunice — wherever she 
was. 

Harold did not feel sufficiently energetic 
to change his costume ; in his opinion the 
play was a failure — tragic and dull. He 
inwardly stigmatized it as "eminently 
flat, furiously tame, and miserably gay.'" 
He was dissatisfied with his own share, and 
felt that he could have acted better had he 
not been distracted by hopes and fears. 
The story of the play and its painful ending 
oppressed him. Would his love be more 
happy than the mimic one he had that 
night portrayed ? 

"Out of the way, Harnage!" cried Mr. 
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Pyke, thrusting Harold aside, who gazed 
through a rift in the scenes at the sea of 
faces again assembled behind the footlights. 
** There's a frightful catastrophe ! Mostyn 
has just deposited half his moustache on 
Molly Scrubs's cheek, and she does not 
know it r 

" These senseless idiots !" muttered 
Harold as he obeyed. His temper had not 
improved lately, and a glimpse caught of 
Sir Peter and Lady Grantley had brought 
back forcibly to his mind his state of de- 
pendence. He and Eunice were to go home 
the next morning. Pyke also was to return 
with them, and he felt persuaded that Pyke 
meant mischief; he would tell Sir Peter, 
and all would be over ! And best so. In 
his gloomy moments, Harold pitied Eunice 
that she had gained his fatal love ; he was 
like an upas tree overshadowing and blight- 
ing her fair prospects. This smart young 
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Viscount was a more suitable match. What 
right had .he to stand in the way? He 
sighed bitterly. She had fancied herself 
attached to him; but was it not mean to 
try to hold her to a tacit avowal? Her 
feeling had always been weak as water com- 
pared to his. 

He felt sick of the mirth, the glare ; his 
labours were over ; he did not wish to see 
the farce— Eunice was not in it, and he had 
already more than once been present at a 
rehearsal of its inanities. The silent, sha- 
dowy night accorded better with his 
dejected mood, and he went out into the 
gardens, hoping to cool his fever of unrest 
and anxiety. 

The night was heavenly — ^burthened with 
flower incense ; an insensible wind whis- 
pered among the trees, swaying gently their 
silver-crowned branches; and the broad, 
dark sheet of the lake lay at rest, the 
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gleaming moonlight gushing over it in 
parts, strewing its limpid water with 
diamonds. 

Night has a language of her own, restful, 
pure, and calm, yet Harold was inaccessible 
to its influence. He was frightfully de- 
pressed; he expected much from this visit, 
and it had disappointed him. But — 

When fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

Glancing listlessly towards the house, he 
became aware of a little figure flitting in 
and out between the flower beds, like a fay 
hovering over its treasures. It was she I 
The next moment he stood by her side. 
Bare-headed, in his black clothes, and the 
moonlight shining on his face, he had a 
marble, statuesque look. She still wore loli's 
dress, and its flowing, classical folds made 
her no unfit representative of the chaste 
Dian. She hung her head, too shy to 
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speak. He, too, was silent as he took her 
hand. Presently, he spoke. 

" Eunice, did you come to seek for me ? 
Did you know that I was here ? Answer 
me. Tell me that you knew I was here,'* 
he implored. 

Suddenly she put up her other hand to 
him, saying coyly — 

"I — I — thought you might be, and I, 
too, love the flowers, and the moon, and 
the night. It is so hot and glaring in 
there." 

His face altered, the set expression 
changing to one of the tenderest love. 

" Yes, and it is sweet here. Come with 
me, Eunice," gently putting his arm around 
her with a pressure light and soft as silken 
velvet. " You are not afraid of me/' observ- 
ing that she shivered — " of me, who would 
gladly die for you. You do not grudge to 
be with me a few minutes that I may tell 
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you of my love. How I have watched and 
waited for an opportunity. I thought it 
would never come. Even in my sleep I am 
harassed. I am for ever pursuing, you ever 
eluding me. Perhaps now that you are 
kind, and come to me, I shall have brighter 
visions. I love you too much, Eunice ; it 
is a pain. Do you pity me ?" 

" Yes," and taking his other hand, she 
put it against her heart. 

But he was not satisfied. He had vowed 
that his lips should not again touch her till 
hers had given him the right by confessing 
her aflfection*. 

" But do you love me, Eunice ? and me 
only? Tell me," and his face was passionate 
in its eagerness. 

He heard no words; she only shrank 
closer to him, turning her face and trying 
to hide it in his shoulder. 

Wont you tell me ?" said he, reproach- 
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fully. " Call me by my name — only four 
little words — ' I love you, Harold/ " 

She could not resist the sweet schooling. 

" You know that I love you, dear 
Harold." 

The tall lilies stood around like guardian 
angels, pure and white ; the scented jessa- 
mine and blossoming myrtles gave forth 
their perfume freely, almost oppressive in 
its sweetness. The lake heaved and dimpled 
in the moonlight's kiss, and the outline of 
the foliage showed in strong relief against 
the sky, in whose wide field blossomed 
innumerable stars, "the forget-me-nots of 
the angels." And there is still a heaven upon 
earth for young and happy lovers. Tranced 
and trembling they sat, while Love shook 
his golden sands in faintly falling chimes to 
the beating of their raptured hearts. 

" We are the happiest pair since those in 
Eden garden," he said, and she did not think 
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his speech extravagant. Expectation had 
become fruition. Hope had taken one great 
leap into enjoyment. They spoke in whis- 
pers, as jealous that the air should share their 
words ; and across the hush of night came 
<5apricious notes of music from the house. 

" You are not cold, my dearest, with no 
«hawl ?" 

" No ; this is a warm dress." 

" And a pretty one. It is the first time 
I have seen you wear a decided colour. 
When will you make me jealous and 
wretched again, Eunice ?" 

" Never, silly boy. You have no need to 
be jealous, and never will have." 

" Not of Errington ?" 

" / should think not. Such a Don Mag- 
nifico should be throned on a pile of ladies' 
broken hearts. I could not aspire to fix so 
light and changeful a gem." 

He is a puppy,'' interjected Harold. 
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*' If I were not so much bigger and stronger 
we would have settled our differences in a 
:stand up fight long agoJ 

" No need, no need," said Eunice, hastily. 
" He is so artificial — ^the last person I should 
like ; while you — are— hush ! I must whis- 
ker it." 

" While I am ?" 

" Tlie only one'' 

Never had his ears drunk in the cadence 
of her musical voice with such delight. 



" And when did you first begin to care a 
little for me ?" 

" I don't know. I liked my lessons, and 
I liked to tease you, for I knew I could do 
that ; but I did not think of anything else 
until that day when you were so naughty," 
said she, putting up the identical hand for 
a reminder. 

' He captured it directly and covered it 
with kisses, this time unreproved. 
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"Blessed little hand," he murmured. 
" And then you were very angry with me, 
and made me miserable ?" pursuing his 
catechism. 

" Oh yes, I was very angry. I had no 
idea you were such a shocking boy. I 
thought, you know, that you were silly to 
care about me, but that you were quite 
respectful and proper." 
. " And then, Eunice, what happened ?" 

" Oh, I began to think a good deal about 
you those three days, and to be frightened 
that I did not feel as angry as I ought to 
have been. I determined to have no more 
lessons, and remain ignorant ; but somehow 
I got tired of that, and — and I came back, 
and — and " 

" I behaved worse than ever, Eunice ?" 

" Much worse^ 

" Eunice, do you like my teaching ?" 

" If I do, my conscience does not approve 
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of it/' said she, gravely. "This conceal- 
ment is very wrong/' 

" Then you flirted with Errington only 
to plague me?" asked Harold, wishful to 
divert her from self-reproaches in which he 
was largely involved. 

" I did not flirt," she retorted, mildly 
indignant. " I could not bear the idea that 
people discussed you and me ; and I knew 
that it was wrong to engage myself in 
father's absence, but he is here to-night, and 
I no longer feel underhand. You will tell 
him at once, Harold," said she, anxiously. 
" I cannot keep it a secret ; it would not be 
right." 

This proposal came like a cold shower- 
bath on Harold's fervid condition, but he 
faced it manfully. Of course he would have 
to leave Grantley ; he must begin to 
work for her in earnest. And like sensible 
young people, they talked over their future 
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prospects. Gloomy as they were, even they 
assumed a bright aspect in the light of love. 
He told her that he was writing, and that 
he hoped to be more successful with his next 
book, but that he would not trust to his. 
pen only ; his uncle had interest, and could 
get him employment in the City, where he- 
might soon make an income — that a caprice,^ 
an instinct had alone drawn him to Grantley 
as a tutor. 

" Eunice, it is like looking on death to. 
think of parting from you. How shall I 
support months, perhapsi years of separation,, 
when I can scarce bear you to be out of my 
sight ?" 

" Father will be kind,'* said Eunice, con- 
fidently ; *' he is the dearest old man, and 
has never denied me anything. You will 
come and see us. Engaged people always 
see each other sometimes." 

" Suppose he should refuse his consent ? 
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hazarded Harold, who did not take so 
hopeful a view, yet was inclined to keep hia 
misgivings to himself. 

" That would be dreadful," she answered ; 
and the night did not hide a certain blank 
dismay. 

" But we are engaged, Eunice," said he, 
quickly, " with or without his sanction. 
You will not desert me, dearest ?" 

''Never! I could not, because I love 
you. I must go now. See, the people 
are leaving.' 

" Must I give you up so soon ?' 

" Yes ; Lady Grantley will be looking 
for me." 

" If you must go, I will stay here awhile. 
God bless you, my dearest.' 

But she had gone only a few steps when 
she heard him call — ** Eunice ! Eunice !" 
Scarcely had she left hitn before doubts and 
fears swept their cold waves over him ; in 
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the first blush of his rapture he experienced 
torment. 

She stopped, and again she was 
in his arms, wildly strained to his 
breast. 

"Eunice, before you go I want your 
promise, that you will never forsake me — 
never marry any one else. They will do 
all they can to separate us; but swear to 
me that you will not give me up," said 
Harold, feverishly. 

" I swear it !" she replied, solemnly, and 
without hesitation. " And be sure that I 
will keep this promise.' 

" My own blessed darling !" — and his 
deep voice trembled with emotion — "you 
have made me very happy. I shall sleep 
well to-night. See how selfish love makes 
me ! But I will be good to you, my own. 
And now go, my better angel ; you take my 
soul with you.' 
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" Tou tell me to go, and yet you hold me 
tight," she smiled. 

'* True, my arms can scarce part with 
you. One kiss — the last to-night, my 
Eunice." 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

The palace, from its airy height, 

Falls tumbling down with heavier weight. 

AROLD did not accompany Eunice, 
feeling too highly wrought to 

court her father's and Ladv 

•/ 

Orantley's observation. He was just so 
much the more happy that he had been 
unhappy. The force of contrast is powerful, 
by it only can we be brought to realize 
truths. If there were no sin in the world, 
there could be no virtue ; those alone who 
have experienced grief can fully appreciate 
joy; where winter claims not his reign, 
summer is a meaningless word. 

Harold had suffered sufficiently to make 
him fully estimate his present joy. He 
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felt such a Croesus in his store of love, that 
he overlooked, or rather disregarded Sir 
Peter's prohable contempt for that species 
of riches. The impregnable words, "I 
love you, Harold," were a fortress, a tower 
of strength, which no tyrant parent should 
escalade. Sir Peter would doubtless object 
to his only daughter marrying a poor un^ 
known man ; but he would never give her 
up, not if fifty fathers stood in the way. 
No difficulties should daunt him; infinite 
should be his endurance, sustained by a 
finite hope, for was not her happiness — 
sweet thought — involved as well as his 
own? 

She cared for him more than he had 
hoped in his wildest imaginings ; she was 
ready to face poverty, the opposition of 
relatives, a long engagement, with its train 
of ills — for him ! He did not deserve such 
bliss, such a darling, unselfish little wife — 
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his wife! The very thought was ecstasy; 
it made his brain reel — he walked on air. 
He had also risen in his own estimation ; 
he was proud of his prowess, for she was 
his captive, whom he had conquered, with- 
out any adventitious aids from fortune and 
position. Every one admired his pearl — 
then his elation was damped — ^that pert 
young lord perhaps whispered his inanities 
in her ear even now — and Harold went 
swiftly towards the house. 

Meanwhile, the fate he had recklessly 
challenged threatened to overwhelm him. 

Sir Peter Grantley sought his daughter 
fruitlessly in ball and supper-room ; when 
Mr. Pyke, noticing his gyrations, told him 
that she was with Mr. Harnage. He had 
seen them go into the garden, separately 
certainly, but had drawn his own conclu- 
sions, which he now kindly ventilated for 
his friend's contemplation. 
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" By St. George !" was all the Baronet 
could articulate in his dismay. The ejacula- 
tion was scarcely strong enough for the 
informer's liking. 

No man shrewder than Pyke to draw an 
inference; but while at Grantley, election 
troubles claimed his attention to the exclu- 
sion of Cupid. He was at present free, and 
not indisposed to enter the lists for the 
Grantley beauty. 

"Where is Eunice, Lady Verschoyle? 
inquired Sir Peter, with an amount of 
rebuke for the chaperon, tinged by a 
latent hope that he might get a reassuring 
answer. 

"Between Scylla and Charybdis, as 
usual," said her ladyship, carelessly. "If 
not monopolized by Lord Errington, she 
is with her humble and devoted admirer, 
Mr. Harnage. 

" In my opinion Harnage is the rock on 
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which Miss Eunice will split/' said Pyke^ 
with a horse laugh. ''Errington, though 
willing enough, hasn't a chance." 

Sir Peter groaned at the ignorance and 
want of tact his girl displayed ! — to make 
herself conspicuous with a tutor ! 

"You are having a success, Lady 
Verschoyle," said Pyke. "What a ffete; 
finer than anything in town— forests of 
flowers, rivers of wine; you should have 
the sands of Pactolus at command." 

"Or a mining company," said Lady 
Verschoyle, maliciously. 

"Here, Pyke, tell me about this," said 
Sir Peter, pitifully, constrained to faith^ 
spite his former experiences, and taking 
his arm to lead him to a quiet comer. 

Pyke submitted to be button-holed. 
His reasons for meddling in the young 
people's concerns were dim and shadowy ; 
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perhaps . his bile had been stirred by the 
exclusive air of Fairfields; he was, more- 
over, of that busy nature that likes to inter- 
fere in his neighbours' affairs. He was not 
in love with Eunice; though with lago, 
mayhap, "he stood accountant for as great 
a sin" — at least, she was too good for a 
broken-down bankrupt ; and it became an 
absolute duty to warn a parent of his 
child's danger. 

" Sorry for you, Grantley ; but I'm afraid 
things have gone rather far. You see the 
lucky dog has had the entree of the me 
intime — a tremendous pull." 

Sir Peter resolved on the spot that 
Harold should be cast out forthwitihi from 
his household. 

A few more broad innuendoes, and the 
perplexed parent went forth primed in 
wrath to meet his dependent. One glance. 
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and the young man knew the dreaded 
hour had come. 

" I was seeking you, Mr. Hamage," said 
Sir Peter, his voice full of suppressed 
anger and excitement. " Oblige me by 
coming into this room, where we shall be 
undisturbed. I want a word with you." 

Harold waited silent and abashed, numb 
with apprehension, while Sir Peter paced 
the room in hasty strides. Guilt spoke 
in every line of Harnage's downcast trou- 
bled face, and Sir Peter's eyes glittered, 
and his whole deportment became that 
of a man whose rage has risen beyond 
control. 

" Ton must be fully prepared to hear 
what I am going to say," said Sir Peter, 
hoarsely. " You have abused your posi- 
tion in my house, the conjfidence I placed 
in your honour. I hear to-night, on all 
hands, that your attentions to Miss Grant- 
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ley have been most marked; nor have 
they been repelled, as by my daughter 
they should have been. I have warmed 
the viper at my hearth, and he has turned 
and stung me ! — a beggarly tutor ! — a 
pauper r His eloquence and his wrongs 
overpowered him, he knew not what he 
said, he was in a towering passion, at 
white heat. 

The poor young man might well have 
felt viperishly disposed under this vitupe- 
ration, but he was too utterly cast down 
by the storm that had broken around. 

"Have you anything to say for your- 
self, sir ? Defend your conduct, you can- 
not," said Sir Peter, vehemently. 

"I love her. Sir Peter — I love her as 
my life. Have pity upon us." 

The open avowal, the implied partner- 
ship, moved the injured father to deeper 
wrath; ho quivered with righteous indig- 
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nation, and his tones trembled in his eager- 
ness to resent this puppyism. 

"Why, you don't flatter yourself there 
can be any but one ending to this foUy? 
Do you imagine that I am going to allow 
my daughter to starve on sixty pounds a 
year? Our connexion is ended; you will 
leave Grantley to-morrow. Lionel has be- 
haved disgracefully in abetting your shame- 
ful conduct; his mind is as crooked as^ 
his body/' 

Harold was annihilated. Sir Peter must 
indeed be angry to indulge a sarcasm at his 
son. The sentence he had long dreaded 
had gone forth, he was to be separated 
from her — sent away in disgrace ! Eunice^ 
who seemed so near to him not half an 
hour before, a part of his very life, almost 
bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, 
had receded to an infinite distance during 
the last five minutes. 
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"Sir Peter, your anger is just," said he, 
humbly ; " I have abused your confidence, 
for I loved Eunice from the first moment 
I saw her. Only hear me — I had no 
thought of her ever caring for me ; I only 
stayed like a. silly moth fluttering round 
the light, until the sweet thought of her 
affection came, and then I could not resist 
the temptation of remaining at your house. 
We love each other dearly. Be kind, Sir 
Peter; remember that you were once 
young, and perhaps felt for lier mother^ 
as I do now — my God! — for her^ And 
he flung himself down by the table and 
hid his face, ashamed that even her father 
should see the intensity of his emotion;, 
the stage trappings, the picturesque garb 
he wore, at strange variance with the 
reality of his woe. 

"This is madness. Perhaps you are 
not aware that I can give my daughter 
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no fortune," sneered Sir Peter, "though 
with her birth and beauty she can com- 
mand a splendid marriage ; and do you 
think that I will give her to — a tutor /" 
— he hesitated to find a word, but no term 
of opprobrium seemed so forcible — "one, 
too, on whose name the slur of bankruptcy 
rests." 

Harold winced, and his face grew hot 
with shame and misery. He was a poor 
scoundrel to have crept into her affection, 
blotting her brilliant future; but he would 
put away these maddening scruples, it was 
too late to entertain them. 

An agitating pause ensued, each afraid to 
trust speech as exponents of their feelings. 
Harold feared to make bad worse; Sir 
' Peter, who was a kind-hearted man, secretly 
sorry for the pain his words gave, yet reso- 
lute not to retract them. The physician 
must be cruel to be kind, and this was an 
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extreme case calling for vigorous treat- 
ment. 

Harold started to his feet, and with raised 
voice and quickened utterance said despe- 
rately — 

" I am very sorry, but I can't give her 
up; my life is wrapped up in her. Give 
me Eunice, and I will bless you. Not now 
— ^I am reasonable" — (poor boy !) — " I will 
wait — I will work for her." 

" And what can you work at that is 
likely to give her a home in any number 
of years ?" 

He clutched at the straw of encourage- 
ment conveyed in the question. 

" My uncle can get me employment in a 
merchant's house" (he feared to hint at 
literature as a means of support). "I will 
work hard. I should soon make an income 
we could marry upon." 

" Your uncle is a harder-headed man 
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than you will ever be, and he has not done 
much for himself. This is a folly that I 
will not stoop even to discuss. Let me 
hear no more of it : you will leave me to- 
morrow; perhaps in time I may forget your 
ingratitude and presumption, and only re- 
member that you are the nephew of my old 
friend." 

And without hazarding another look at 
the heart-struck young man, the Baronet 
stalked out of the apartment. 

The mention of his early friend Ealph 
Harnage had a slight — very slight — soften- 
ing influence ; they had been chums, plea- 
sant, close companions for many a year. 
But it is only in youth that we indulge 
in friendships; as we grow older, we be- 
come too wise to give unreserved affection 
and confidence, and without it true friend- 
ship expires. As the magicians* serpents 
were swallowed by Aaron's rod, so these 
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<ihildren of our heart are devoured by that 
ever-growing monster Self, which will not 
allow us to bestow a thought upon the 
friend of our youth — ^him whom we once 
loved — even though he be in the dust, if 
we think the glance will retard our own 
bustling progress. 

Sir Peter, though exasperated was not 
greatly disquieted; an irruption of unwel- 
come poverty-stricken suitors is what every 
parent of pretty daughters must expect to 
have to cope with occasionally ; unpleasant 
interludes to be abridged as quickly as pos- 
sible. He was displeased with Eunice — 
disappointed that his girl had been wanting 
in pride. As to her sharing Harold's mad- 
ness, he scarcely gave it a reflection. Girls 
of that age always imagine themselves in 
love with the first man who pays them 
attention ; her gentle, amenable nature 
would give him up without a remonstrance.. 
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The young man could be sent packing the 
next day, and there would be an end of the 
whole vexatious affair, which of course 
would be the talk of the county. 

Sir Peter desired to take Eunice there 
and then to the shelter of the parental 
nest, but he hated a scene, her things were 
not ready, and the unusual proceeding 
would only provoke remark, and draw fur- 
ther notice to this folly. The idea of 
ordering Harold's instant return to Grrantley 
occurred to him, but was also dismissed; 
a certain mutinous glare in the young 
man's eyes made him unwilling to ask 
it. 

It was late, and most of the visitors 
had departed, and Lady Grantley — the 
stereotyped smile of society on her thin 
lips and rage at her heart — wondered where 
her lord and master tarried. He no sooner 
appeared than he was captured and borne 
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to the family coach. He could not well 
have taken Eunice, for worn out by the 
evening's excitement, she had already 
retired. 

As for Harold, hours passed before he 
ceased to wander up and down his room. 
His joy was effectually quenched ; he could 
see no road out of their troubles. On one 
point only had he a clear idea — he would 
not yield his dearest treasure. She loved 
him — she was his — his own, and no earthly 
power should part them. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Poets are all who love, who feel great truths, 
And tell them : and the truth of truths is love. 




EXT morning, dawn pelted the 
slumberers with the soft roses 
of heaven unheeded ; coma had 
set in at Fairfields, an unnatural quietude 
pervading the establishment long after 
waking hours. 

About eleven o'clock Harold descended, 
blaming himself for the tardiness which 
perhaps had lost him a precious hour with 
Eunice. They must come to some arrange- 
ment as to their clouded future, and she 
did not yet know that the storm had 
broken. He met no one except Lord 
Verschoyle, who looked the most disrepu- 
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table of beings, very mucb as if he had 
not seen a bed for a month, with no 
collar, hair xinbrushed, and in a general 
state of external dilapidation, which faintly 
shadowed forth his inward state of mind. 

He accosted Harold kindly; he liked 
the young man, appreciating his superiority 
to the complying men of worldly stamp 
who generally surrounded him. 

" Have something to eat, Harnage ? 
My lady dispenses with the usual heavy 
breakfast on these festive occasions, send- 
ing to each room its portion of rolls and 
coffee." 

" You are very kind. I have not been 
forgotten.' 

"Then come for a stroll," taking his 
arm, and leading him out on the terrace. 
" We are a lazy set here ; no one down but 
ourselves, save one bright exception. 
Miss Grantley puts all the ladies to the 
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blush; she has been down an hour or 
more, and told me that she should employ 
her spare vigour in a walk to the beach, 
which she had not seen this visit, being so 
busy rehearsing. I am sorry we are to 
lose you both to-day," said his lordship, 
regarding his companion, to see the effect 
of his communication, a long pointed 
feather stuck in his battered hat, imparting 
the expression of a benevolent Mephis- 
topheles to his sallow face and keen 
eyes. 

" How far is it to the beach, my lord ?" 
" Nearly a couple of miles by the road ; 
but there's a short cut across the fields.*' 

"I think I had better go and see after 
Miss Grantley ; she may get into diffi- 
culties — meet some one," stammered Harold; 
who, grateful to Lord Verschoyle for his 
timely information, wished strongly that 
he would let him depart. 
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" Perliaps that is what she is desirous of 
doing," said his host, slily, but not relaxing 
his firm hold. "I perceive that you hate 
me, and are dying to be ofi*. I know your 
secret. Sir Peter spoke to my lady last 
evening, and to me — tried to talk of your 
presumption; but he got very little 
sympathy in this quarter. Take my 
advice, Harnage, disregard the relations, and 
if you love her, and she loves you, marry 
her. No good comes of these cursed pru- 
dential unions; young people should be 
guided by their hearts, and not by their 
heads." 

Harold always liked Lord Verschoyle 
for his kind manner, absence of snobbish 
pride, and his dry humour : but he now 
discerned new charms, and decided that 
never had he seen so well-bred and accom- 
plished a man ; he wondered how he could 
have considered him plain. 
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"But I see 3'ou are impatient, and do 
not want to hear more even of my well- 
earned wisdom. That is the nearest way — 
where you see the gate." But the gate 
suggested fresh impediments to Harold's 
release; he still grasped the young man's 
arm tenaciously. "There is no fence of 
ills so stiff that one cannot get over it, if 
you go at it in the right spirit, with de- 
termination and courage. If you really 
love, have no fear — be confident. Love 
should eugender faith, and faith works 
miracles. Should you need a friend, my 
dear fellow, and I can serve you, come to 
me. 

" You are very kind, my lord. I think 
I had better go now." 

"True. I hope the young lady has 
been careful, and not allowed herself to be 
caught by the tide. That Eomney Point 
is a queer place. But there is no danger. 
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SO don't look white about it, but go and see 

■ 

after her yourself." 

Harold required no second bidding, but 
went bounding over the gate like a young 
stag. 

Lord Verschoyle watched him admir- 
ingly. 

" Fine young man ! He's very hard hit, 
though, poor fellow ! I can't help feeling 
a sympathy for all sincere lovers. I hope 
he will get her. Probably he wont, how- 
ever willing she may be ; obstacles thrown 
by third parties in the way are generally 
too hard to be overcome." And he sighed 
deeply — a sigh not provoked by any re- 
miniscence of gay Lady Comfort. 

"Well, Tremlett," said his lordship, who 
was in gregarious mood, and fain to refuge 
in the under gardener, " did you see any 
of the fine doings ?' 

Yes, my lord ; we was all on us in the 
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gallery," responded Tremlett, gladly aban- 
doning his hoe for cheerful converse. 

"Did you enjoy the acting, Tremlett? 
a curious, speculative, lazy look in Lord 
Verschoyle's unwashed visage. 

" Well, my lord, it was just beautiful, 
that's what it was ! Mrs. Lavender, she 
says to me, * Did you ever see such tabby- 
lows ? If so be it was real life it couldn't 
be more lifesome. My lady, she be an 
actrix !" warming to enthusiasm ; *' she was 
like a bit of chany — tliat red and white ! 
and her hands t/iai delicate, I fear she be in 
a consumption like. 

" Dismiss your fears ; creme de beaute 
is answerable for them ; with bloom of 
Ninon my lady will continue to be blooming 
as your roses." 

" Never 'eerd tell of them flowers ; but 
her ladyship be like a Dahlia, that dressed 
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(t'other one) Lord Arrington, he be per- 
sonable, too, and his clothes be lovely ! but 
he should persevere hisself more. He be 
middling small to be such uncommon 
much on hisself," said Tremlett, in deep 
reflection. 

" Women and great men constantly aver 
they want to hear the truth. Tell it to 
them, and see how well they like it.' 

" Well ! I be sorry 'tis over," said 
Tremlett, the preceding philosophic remark 
shooting away clean over his head. " As I 
says to Mrs. Lavender, I says, *I wish some 
'un 'ood die and leave the master a power o' 
money, and then he could have play-acting 
all the year round.' " 

"Why,- you would drive me to Bedlam 
in no time, my good Tremlett. I hope you 
had a good supper ?" 

" Well enow for that" (condescendingly), 
" it was laid out a tidy show in the stables. 
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and I did eat that much of cold poork, I 
was fit to burst ; and the plum-pudding, it 
did lie that sorry on my chest like^ touching 
the afflicted part. "Jenkins — he as be 
valley'de'Shomhre to Lord Arrington, he says 
to me, ^ Tremlett, you he bad ; a pill will be 
the thing to set you to rights/ A what ? I 
says. 'A pill,' says he. 'Come along o' 
me, and 111 give you one of milor's ; we 
never travels without 'em.* " 

" A sensible man that Jenkins ; a blue 
pill was no bad prescription for your com- 
plaint. Hope you found the benefit ?" 

"Not azactly, my lord,^' said Tremlett, 
shaking his head doubtfully ; " the card- 
board was uncommon contrary to swallow ; 
and 1 reckon it hain't had time to get out 
of its box. It was a twister I I never 'eerd 
talk of such a medicine afore." 

Lord Verschoyle burst into a laugh and 
turned lazily away. 
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Harold meanwhile sped on, his heels 
lightened by aijL indefinable fear born of 
his host's chance words. The sea, wide 
and mighty, and glistening in the sunlight, 
lay before him, and he halted to take an 
observation. The shore on which he looked 
down was on the near side of Eomney 
Point, which stretched out into the blue 
waters guarded by a phalanx of black rocks. 
The tide was up, the waves curling and 
cresting in the breeze, dashing clouds of 
snowy foam, and sweeping the base of the 
rocks. Impossible to get round the point 
from this side to the main beach ! — but 
could she have put herself in the posi- 
tion to become a prisoner on the shore 
below? Dread tightened his breast; and 
he knew that the tide still flowed, for the 
subject had been discussed only the day 
before. 

Gazing intently, he perceived presently a 
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spot of white which showed dimly against 
the grey stones. It was Eunice ! — she sat 
composedly on a rock beneath ; she was 
caught by the tide ! — could she be aware of 
her position ? if not in actual danger, she 
was a prisoner for hours to the tide. No 
pathway on this side of the beach zigzagged 
up the almost perpendicular cliff — but he 
would go to her ! It was dangerous, but he 
only valued his life as it might serve her ; 
and quickly deciding on the best route, 
he recklessly commenced the descent. 
There was little vegetation ; some short, 
slippery grass, a little samphire, and many 
pointed rocks, which jutted out, and gave 
him something to clutch, and also occasional 
standing ground. 

Once he almost fell, and in his violent 
effort to save himself, he tore his arm 
against a sharp flint ; no bones were broken 
however, and on he went regardless of the 
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pain. She saw him coming, and the roguish 
light flashed into her eyes, then as quickly 
faded to extreme pallor as she watched his 
perilous enterprise; in these moments of 
dread she found how dear he had become to 
her. Why did he do it? and when she was 
quite safe, for even at high w^ater the beach 
would not be quite covered. It was very 
wrong ; and she would scold him well for 
frightening her. 

She went forward, and threw herself into 
his arms. 

" Eunice, I have come to you. Are you 
glad to see me ?" 

" Very, very glad ; but you ought not to 
do such things. I have been wretched 
watching you. I should only have had to 
wait a tiresome two hours until the tide 
ebbed to get round the point.' 

" And you would have stayed here alone ^ 
and I waiting for you ?" 
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" Eather than you should risk your lifi 
yes 

" Will you sit down ?'* said he, abruptly, 
then sitting by her. "Tou are cold — 
shivering ; you are too thinly clad." And 
he took off his coat and wrapped it round 
her, spite of her objections ; but his atten- 
tions seemed performed With difficulty. 

"Tou are not at all a clever lady's-maid 
if you are a good climber," said Eunice,, 
laughingly. "Why, you cannot fasten 



it; 

"Because I have only one hand I can 
use, Eunice. I hurt my arm.*' 

" It is bleeding ! — ^you are ill," she ex-^ 
claimed, horrified, and noticing the paleness 
consequent on exertion and sudden loss of 
blood. 

"Yes, dearest, it makes me faint. It 
feels like death — sweet with you. Kisa 
me — I am — going — away, Eu " His 
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head fell forward, and he lapsed into un- 
consciousness, becoming inert and lifeless. 
Eunice had never seen any one faint before, 
and was horribly frightened ; she knew, of 
course, that he was not dead, though she 
put her hand to feel the heart that only beat 
for her, just to reassure herself. And she 
looked at him with a great affection growing 
in her eyes; and his pale face, which she 
now thought the manliest and handsomest 
in the world, so smote her, that she could 
only breathe passionately — " my darling !'*^ 
And she stooped her head and kissed him 
tenderly, but he felt so cold it was a reproach 
to her that she was warm and well. What 
could she do ? 

Folding his coat, she gently slipped his 
head from her lap on to this improvised 
pillow. Water was good for fainting, and 
she went to a stream that she spied trickling 
down the hill-side, soaked her handkerchief 
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in the clear, sparkling drops, returned, and 
laid it on his forehead. She then put back 
his sleeve ; it had a deep cut, and the wound 
still bled ; so she made another pilgrimage 
to the spring, and wrapped the wet hand- 
kerchief carefuU}'' around it. As she finished, 
his spirit came back ; — he sighed heavilj 
and his ej^es opened. 

" Eunice," said he, languidly, " give me 
some water.'^ 

Cup she had none, but she made the best 
substitute, bringing hira the largest draught 
— a very wee one — her palms would carry. 
He had raised himself to a sitting posture 
and looked almost well as he drank, thank- 
ing her with his fond eyes, and declaring 
himself quite right again in answer to her 
anxious inquiries. 

" I must dry my hands in the sun," said 
Eunice, spreading them. " I used my hand- 
kerchief to bandage your poor arm." 
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" May I keep it ? I have nothing tangi- 
ble of you, except my ring; not even a 
ribbon that I can look at when I am away 
from you. Come and sit down, and be com- 
fortable ! Tou hover about as if you only 
wanted an excuse to take flight. Tou 
always run away from me, Eunice. Even 
this morning — our last morning, when you 
knew I wanted you." 

" I must plead guilty. But" — she added, 
hastily, noting his pained look — " I thought 
you would find me." 

" And hazard my life in the attempt ?" 

" No,** said she, gravely ; " it was not in 
my programme to be caught by the tide ; 
that is an unrehearsed efiect." 

" Worthy to be classed with those of last 
evening. Well, if the mountain wont come 
to Mahomet, I see how it must be," rising 
and going to her. 

Eunice resisted a desire to run. The 
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instinct to fly, yet at the same time the 
willing to be pursued feeling was strongly 
developed in Eunice : perhaps it consti- 
tuted one of her chief attractions ; — she was 
so soft, and yet you never felt secure of 
her. 

" Eunice, wont you sit by me, for perhaps 
the last time we may ever be together ?'* 
said he, sadly. 

He told her of his interview with Sir 
Peter; but Eunice was confident that all 
would come right — her father would yield 
to her entreaties. Her hopefulness infected 
Harold ; they were both at that happy age 
when belief readily accommodates itself to 
our wishes: her father liked Harold, and 
coupled with his indulgence for herself, she 
had no doubt his opposition might be 
smoothed. 

" Here is your ring — ^I have waited long 
to give it to you. I sent for it the day after 
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Snowball ran at you. Will you promise me 
to wear it always ?" 

" Yes, always, Harold," hiding her blush- 
ing face in his breast. " I love it already,'* 
she whispered. 

" And you will not give me up even at 
your father's bidding?" 

" No,^' said she, stoutly. " I can be very 
undutiful in some things, and I always in- 
tended to choose my husband myself/' 

And you will never regret Errington ?" 
That man I — he has no more feeling 
than if he had been sculptured out of one 
of those stones. I must give you a ring — 
a better one than this shabby little thing. 
I wonder that you are not ashamed to 
wear it. 

" You forget that it will not come off; I 
am satisfied with my ring, for it wa« the 
first you ever possessed. I should like to 
have known you when you were a little girl. 
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I imagine you a pretty frolicsome child 
with head running over with curls." 

" A highly coloured picture ! — my dis- 
tinguishing characteristic was an inordinate 
love of apples ; as indeed it is to this day." 

" You shall have as many as you like — 
as many as are good for you/' he amended, 
" when we are married, sweet," pleased to 
find her tastes simple and inexpensive. 

"Your arm hurfa you, I am sure?- 

" A little," biting his lip with the pain ; 
" but I do not feel it when I am with you ; 
you are my anodyne.'' 

"That sounds like a name — a strange 
name," she pouted. " I'll be jealous." 

" You will never need to be jealous of me, 
my Eunice. Look at me — ^yet — ^thus — 
always." 
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As torrents roll increased by numerous rills. 

HET found their way to the house, 
to their credit be it said, at the 
earliest moment the omnipotent 
waves would permit. Harold was fortunate 
for once.' Lady Grantley had not arrived, 
and more than one stirring event had come 
to light to divert public attention from their 
absence. Mr. Pyke had received a morning 
dose, information that Errington, in his 
cool, quiet fashion had filed an election 
petition for bribery with a view to dethron- 
ing that latest ornament of our legislative as- 
sembly, and had been so much hurt by the 
discovery, that after a burst of uncontrol- 
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lable fury, he departed forthwith — ^not for 
Grantley, or for the contested bone, Trenton, 
but for London, the place of places in all 
the world for collecting sticks wherewith 
to fight any great quarrel. Errington was 
suavity's self, and full of little cares for Lady 
Verschoyle, who professed herself delighted 
at the spirit he displayed in not leaving Pyke 
in undisturbed enjoyment of his ill-gotten 
honours. 

Event number two. Mr. Mostyn had 
capitulated after supper the night before; 
the power he had wielded over the risible 
muscles of the audience, joined to the seduc- 
tions of the lively widow, had prevailed, and 
the struggling captive lay secured in her 
net. Molly Scrubs had acquitted herself 
to such perfection, her Alonso could no 
longer resist his destiny. 

" I am a happy man," said Mostyn, in 
reply to Harold's congratulations. "I 
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flati;er myself such a bank of talent has 
been seldom seen united in one firm. I 
have beheld her act, sir, and that wompn 
is a true artist — a genius of rare order, 
I'm not ashamed to confess that I am 
caught at last. Did you hear her give the 
passage : ' Forbear ! — ^I am incorruptible !' — 
the reading was admirable ; delicate, judg- 
matic, yet fiery." 

" The whole affair was a grand success," 
said Lady Verschoyle, "and you, Felix, 
outshone yourself." 

"The thing was^ as good as it could 
possibly be, and no better," said her cousin, 
unblushing under the weight of honours 
thrust upon him. 

" Cut it fat, BLamage ; cut it fat. I like 

the volume of flavour," cried Mostyn, in a 

fervour of entreaty. " Give me that joint, 

young man," driven to despair. " A fairish 

. young . fellow/' he muttered in his cousin's 
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ear, ^' but can't carve a haunch of venison. 
If he gets his will, the young people are not 
likely to have many to cut, though.'' 

" Where is Miss Eunice ? Lady Grantley 
is in the drawing-room," called Lord 
Verschoyle. " But you have not had your 
luncheon, Hamage. * Don't want any/ 
Man alive ! but you must. What, ho ! 
Mostyn ! a stoop of wine for Master Harold. 
It is well to seek to drown care if one would 
not have recourse to arsenic." 

There was Hn elephantine cheerfulness 
about Lord Verschoyle, not improbably 
induced by the prospect of the speedy dis- 
memberment of the Eairfields theatre com- 
pany. 

Half an hour later, Sir Peter's fet bays 
were scampering their uttermost in eager- 
ness to reach home delights; kind adieux 
had been spoken. Lord Errington, who had 
recovered the sublime surprise of his reje«- 
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tion, being peculiarly cordial. He had been 
saved by a miracle — a girl's fidelity to a 
poor lover-7-from the only error that is 
irreparable — ^a mistaken marriage. How he 
could have contemplated such a sacrifice of 
his priceless self made him shiver ; and in 
proportion as his undue estimation of Eunice 
sunk, his admiration of his rival increased. 
Miss Danecourt's account of her brother's 
escape had not altered his lukewarm tem- 
perament, yet every pulse of his sluggish 
being vibrated in unison with Harold's feat. 
This brave, friendless man deserved more 
generous treatment than he had received at 
his hands. The Dove stood self-convicted 
at the secret mental bar where he seldom 
troubled to arraign his doings. Nor was he 
ashamed to make a sort of apology to 
Harold. He spread — 

The scorching ashes o*er his graceful head, 
His purple garments, and his golden hair. 
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"Sorry you're going, old fellow, but I 
hope we shall meet again, a wish, I fear, 
that you will not echo," said Errington, 
shaking hands warmly. "Miss Danecourt 
told me about her brother and your saving 
him. It is the very finest thing I have 
heard of for a long while. I can only say I 
envy you your pluck and nerve. I should 
be proud to call a man of such courage and 
readiness my friend." 

" Miss Danecourt ?" said Harold, be- 
wildered. 

" Miss Danecourt ?" echoed Eunice. 

"Yes, the great heiress of the county. 
She was here la^t evening, and most anxious 
to be introduced to you. She is most 
enthusiastic. This hero of romance. Miss 
Grantley," tapping Harold's shoulder, " has 
pierced the hitherto impregnable fortress of 
the heiress's heart. He has only to follow 
up his victory to take her by storm.*' 
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They bowled past the meadows dappled 
with the shadows of the clouds that chased 
each other over the wind swept sky. It was 
an angry sky, and gave promise of still 
rougher weather. Harold looked from 
Eunice's dark eyes to the threatening 
heavens, and his spirits sank at the thought 
of the indignant father who must be faced 
and overcome. 

"She has yellow hair, you say ; and you 
are aware of my objection to that colour," 
said Harold, after satisfying Eunice's curio- 
sity on his railway adventure. 

"Is it an insuperable one — even when 
it adorns a feminine head P" 

" Yes ; we will leave our respective 
golden-headed darlings to console each 
other,*' he whispered ; " we want neither 
their rank nor their riches." 

Lady Grantley, silent and undemonstra- 
tive as ever, seemingly did not notice their 
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altered terms; her pale surface eyes appa- 
rently did not see her step-daughter's hand 
nestling in the tutor's. 

Harold found an important letter await- 
ing him ; his appeal to his Uncle Ealph for 
other employment, forgotten in later excite- 
ments, had borne fruit. 



" My dear Boy. — Though lost to sight, 
you are to memory present. I have not 
been oblivious of your desire to find work 
out of England, and flatter myself I have 
secured a trip for you which will meet 
the exigences of the case. Your especial 
provocation for hating your kind, I have 
yet to discover : I can give a shrewd guess, 
however, and am, besides, as you know, the 
most incurious of mortals.-.Of course, a 
woman is concerned ; but whatever you do, 
my dear boy, avoid marriage. — ^I look on 
the examples around me of the happy state, 
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and have come to the conclasion that 
drawing lots would be a sensible, prudent 
method of conducting matrimonial ventures, 
compared with the results we have before 
u« of more deliberate selections. 

"The world has not dealt unkindly by 
me ; my berth with Ward and Eoberts^ 
might have been worse: — ^I am a man of 
modest wants, and sufficient contents me. 
But you have all your time before you, 
and I am glad, for more reasons than one, 
that you are tired of an inglorious in- 
activity. 

"Our firm are wanting a trustworthy 
educated genileman to go to Ceylon at once 
on business of a pressing nature, which 
requires delicate diplomacy: none of the 
clerks are equal to the post. My advice 
was asked, and given unhesitatingly — 
* Thou art the man.* I do not fear to be 
accused of nepotism in putting you into 
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this; you will be the very person they 
require. All expenses to be handsomely 
paid ; and if the mission is well performed 
(on which subject I have no doubts), on 
your return you will have a distinct claim 
on the house; and if you choose to 
pursue the thing steadily, may even 
expect a partnership at no very distant 
date. 

"You will of course accept this offer. 
I have pledged myself to it: indeed, my 
conscience has pricked me that I have not 
before been able to gratify your urgently 
expressed wish to go abroad. It is well 
to have done playing at an occupation 
which could never find you in salt; you 
were made for better things than to be a 
mere educational drudge. 

" The Vanda sails from Southampton next 
Tuesday. Come up to town at once, as 
you must interview the firm and get an 
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outfit. Grantley will excuse forms under 
the circumstances. 

" Your affectionate uncle, 

"Ealph Harnagb. 



** P.S. — You will be from eighteen 
months to two years away.'' 

Two years I It was an eternity ! What 
might not happen in two years ? His over- 
crowding hopes all dwindled away. Of 
course, he must leave Grantley ; and he was 
ready — nay, anxious to work for her — but to 
be banished so far, now that she loved him ! 
Yet his prospects were so blank, and this 
was an opening ; and he felt a shame, too, 
of the mildew that was eating like rust 
into his manhood, and longed for the ex- 
citement of ambition to prove himself 
worthy of the object of his adoration. 
But he could not, would not, leave her 
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so utterly ! He was pondering the situa- 
tion painfully, when Lionel brought 
word — 

" Sir Peter wished to see Mr. Harnage 
in the library." 



END OP VOL. II. 
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